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5  rONCERNING  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  LIV¬ 
ING  IN  A  SMALL  COMMUNITY. 

I  BY  THE  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

j  This  afternoon,  a  sunshiny  winter  afternoon,  the  sky 
j  bright  blue  and  the  air  cold  and  clear,  I  climbed  the  winding 
i  turret  stair  which  leads  to  the  top  of  a  certain  tower.  The 
\  tower,  which  carries  a  low  spire,  is  that  of  the  parish  church 
’  of  a  certain  little  city.  That  church  was  huilt,  centuries 
»go,  as  an  ancient  document  hears,  in  media  civitate:  and 

ffrom  its  tower  you  may  see  the  whole  city  very  distinctly. 
Very  picturesque  is  the  view.  You  look  down  on  red  roofs, 
and  ivied  ruins :  ^een  gardens  are  interspersed :  and  on 
r  two  sides  the  buildings  cut  against  the  blue  sea.  A  stranger, 
a  lookin*'  at  the  prospect  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed, 
J  “  How”charming  1  ”  And  no  one  can  feel  the  special  charm 
R  of  it  more  than  the  writer  docs.  But  I  thought,  looking 
If  round,  that  I  know  better  than  the  stranger ;  at  least  I  knew 
more.  For  I  know  eveiy  house  on  which  you  look  down : 
every  household  ;  and  the  curious  relations  between  manpr 
of  them,  friendly  and  other.  I  know  the  poverty  and  pri¬ 
vation  ;  the  anxiety  and  care :  which  abide  under  many  of 
those  roofs.  It  is  not  all  improvement,  to  know  any  place 
so  well,  which  is  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Few  human 
beings  look  the  better  for  being  looked  into  too  constantly 
and  too  long.  And  coming  down  the  cork-screw  stair, 
whose  steps  are  worn  by  some  centuries  of  infrequent  use,  I 
thought  of  certain  disadvantages  which  come  of  living  in  a 
small  community. 

Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean  by  a  small  community. 
I  mean  a  little  place  with  a  considerable  number  of  families 
of  nearly  equal  social  position.  A  country  parish  is  not,  in 
the  sense  intended,  a  small  community.  But  a  Cathedral 
Close  is :  or  a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  admit  the  advantages  of 
a  small  community.  There  is  something  homely  and  kindly 
in  living  where  you  know  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
you.  ’^ere  is  a  desolation  in  the  heart  of  the  denizen  of 
such  a  society,  when  he  walks  the  London  streets,  and  gazes 
into  the  shop  windows.  “  No  one  knows  me  here,”  he  thinks, 
with  a  certain  icy  shiver.  I  do  not  now  see  how  any  one 
can  feel  at  home  in  that  awful  place,  though  I  once  lived 
there  for  years.  I  cannot  now  understand  how  I  did  it.  In 
the  little  town,  when  you  go  into  a  shop,  no  one  watches  to 
see  if  you  intend  to  steal  something.  No  policeman  has  an 
^e  of  suspicion  on  you,  as  you  leisurely  pass  along  the  street, 
i  Your  vocation  and  place  are  known  accurately;  and  your 
income  with  sufficient  approximation.  You  are  not  tempt¬ 
ed  to  incur  expense  you  cannot  afford.  You  know  that  the 
only  reflection  which  will  follow  your  doing  so  will  be  that 
of  the  Roman  citizen  returning  home  after  seeing  Curtius 
jump  into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum :  to  wit,  “  What  a  fool !  ” 
But  there  are  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance. 
Let  us  try  to  state  them,  look  at  them,  weigh  them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt,  though  it  may  seem  fanci¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  general  vague  sense  that  you  have  not  room 
to  stretch  yourself.  ”  The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  narrower  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it.”  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  feeling  is  constant.  Sometimes,  one  is  quite  con¬ 
tent.  But  again,  the  wish  arises  for  space  in  which  to 
expand  and  expatiate.  There  comes  a  weariness  of  always 


seeing  the  same  faces,  and  going  the  same  run|Hm«{9H 
that  a  mill-horse,  ever  turning  round  in  the 
track,  would  sometimes  wish  for  anything  for  ."t 
I  do  not,  however,  say  more  on  this  point :  oecati<«|Bifl|F 
various  eminently  sensible  persons,  who  have  in  m^^^roTgi 
stated  that  Goethe  was  a  fool,  and  who  would  declare  thiU 
what  has  already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and  even  morbid. 
So  let  us  advance  to  what  is  beyond  all  question  real. 

Living  in  a  small  community,  you  come  to  discern  peo¬ 
ple’s  faults  with  painful  clearness.  When  you  see  your 
friends  every  day,  you  see  through  them.  No  human 
character  can  bear  l^ing  looked  at  so  constantly  and  so 
closely.  Under  the  microscope  we  all  look  rough,  and  dis¬ 
colored,  and  warped.  And  with  those  one  is  always  see¬ 
ing,  one  does  not  take  the  pains  to  conceal  weaknesses 
which  one  does  with  a  stranger.  Unless  a  man  is  a  very 
great  fool,  he  knows  quite  well  when  he  is  saying  or  doing 
something  foolish  :  and  he  keeps  it  back  when  with  those 
with  whom  he  stands  on  ceremony.  But  it  all  comes  out 
in  the  familiarity  of  constant  intercourse.  Our  own  family, 
and  our  near  kin,  are  part  of  ourselves :  and  we  excuse 
their  errors  and  follies  as  we  do  our  own  :  even  when  we 
see  their  faults  plainly,  we  like  them  hardly  the  less.  But 
beyond  that  intimate  circle,  there  arises  the  peculiar  feel¬ 
ing  which  Scotch  folk  call  a  scunner  towards  a  friend  who 
fr^uently  annoys  us  by  outbursts  of  vanity,  or  wrong¬ 
headedness,  or  spiteftilness,  or  littleness,  or  envy.  Famil¬ 
iarity,  as  the  proverbial  saying  has  it,  breeds  contempt. 
And  unless  with  very  rare  specimens  of  humanity,  there  is 
very  much  that  is  little  and  contemptible  in  human  nature. 
The  greatest  fool  every  man  has  known,  is  himself:  and 
this  Mcause  (in  spite  of  the  old  Greek  counsel)  he  knows 
himself  better  than  he  knows  any  other.  Now  in  a  large 
place,  when  ^ou  feel  that  some  little  frailty  of  a  reaDy 
worthy  man  is  obtruding  itself  on  you  so  painfully  as  to 
make  you  forgetful  of  his  real  worth,  you  can  see  less  of 
him  for  a  few  weeks  till  you  get  over  the  painful  impres¬ 
sion.  But  there  are  places  so  small,  that  you  must  see  your 
friend  every  day :  even  when  it  would  be  far  better  for 
both  of  you  that  you  did  not  see  much  of  one  another  for 
a  time. 

Then,  in  a  small  community,  people  come  to  stand  in 
such  relations  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
real  enemies  :  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  in  the  decorous  re¬ 
straint  of  word  and  deed  which  goes  with  our  civilization. 

I  used  once  to  think  that  decent  folk  would  have  no  ene¬ 
mies.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  used  continually  to 
hear  public  worship  conducted  by  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy.  An  ever- 
recurring  petition  was,  “  If  we  have  enemies,  forgive  them.” 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  a  boy,  that  the  petition  was  needless. 
Who  could  be  his  enemy  ?  But,  growing  up,  one  thought 
differently.  There  are  actual  cases  in  which  a  person  has 
only  to  know  that  you  wish  for  such  a  thing  to  be  done,  to 
resolve  to  oppose  that  thing.  Because  A  would  fain  have 
things  go  one  way,  B  will  push  for  the  opposite  way.  Now, 
that  is  being  an  enemy,  as  permitted  in  this  age.  And 
much  more  in  a  little  place  than  in  a  big  will  such  enemies 
be  found.  The  scope  is  too  large,  the  people  are  too  many, 
in  the  big  place,  for  the  peculiar  feeling  which  creates 
them.  I  could  give  curious  examples ;  but  that  is  exactly 
what  I  am  not  going  to  do.  And  the  further  ebullition  of 
enmity  which  makes  one  man  exult  in  the  little  annoyances 
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which  befall  another,  will  hardly  be  found  in  its  full  ma¬ 
turity  amid  a  large  population  and  a  wide  acquaintance. 

And  though  you  do  not  like  a  man,  and  find  that  in  him 
which  rubs  you  the  wrong  way,  you  cannot  draw  wholly  off 
from  him,  as  you  would  in  a  large  city.  In  the  little  town 
you  must  be  constantly  meeting  :  you  cannot  choose  your 
own  circle  of  associates.  You  are  of  necessity  thrown  into 
freejuent  contact  with  persons  whom  you  would  not  select 
for  your  friends.  In  a  large  place,  if  you  discover  in  any 
man  indications  of  a  character  which  makes  it  impossible 
that  you  should  respect  or  trust  him,  you  can  without  awk¬ 
wardness  drop  his  acquaintance  wholly.  But  it  is  awk¬ 
ward  and  inconvenient  not  to  be  at  least  on  terms  of  civil¬ 
ity  with  a  human  being  whom  you  must  frequently  pass  in 
the  street,  and  with  whom  you  must  sometimes  transact 
husine8s.M  Y^ou  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cutting 
dead  even  the  person  you  know  to  have  been  telling  malig¬ 
nant  falsehoods  about  you,  in  print  or  otherwise.  Then  a 
certain  tense  of  insincerity  arises  in  your  heart  when  you 
treat  with  outward  courtesy,  however  reserved,  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  a  cowardly  enemy.  Further,  if  you  dislike 
a  person’s  character  and  ways  at  all,  you  will  dislike  that 
person  very  much,  if  he  is  constantly  obtruded  on  you. 
He  will  become  to  you  what  the  grinding  of  a  hand-organ 
was  to  Mr.  Babbage  :  what  the  creaking  of  wood  rubbing 
on  wood  is  to  some  people  :  the  object  of  a  vehement  antip¬ 
athy,  which  by  continuance  grows  altogether  unbearable. 
When  I  enter  a  beautiful  cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me 
as  the  home  of  sacred  quiet  and  kindliness :  surely  the 
souls  that  inhabit  here  must  be  calm,  beautiful,  and  holy 
as  their  outward  surroundings  ;  what  but  peace  and  love 
can  dwell  in  this  abode  of  unworldly  repose  and  brotherly 
devotion  ?  Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  a 
pleasant  illusion.  But  in  some  cases  the  fact  is  far  from 
the  ideal.  Envyings  and  strifes,  social  bumptiousness  and 
social  indignation,  worldliness  of  spirit  and  foolish  extrava¬ 
gance,  have  entered  even  here.  And  if  unfriendly  rela¬ 
tions  exist  at  all,  how  embittered  they  must  be  by  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  the  disagreeable  object !  To  constantly 
hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a  man  whom  you  esteem  to  be  a 
humbug,  must  be  a  great  provocation.  Tliere  arc  those 
towards  whem  you  can  maintain  a  tolerably  forgiving 
spirit  only  by  keeping  them  out  of  your  sight  and  hearing. 

Among  those  members  of  the  little  community  who  re¬ 
main  fast  friends,  perils  arise  which  must  be  guarded 
against.  One  is,  that  there  comes  the  tendency  to  use  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  towards  one  another  which  exists 
in  some  outspoken  and  inharmonious  families.  Disagree¬ 
able  things  arc  plainly  said  :  faults  pointed  out  with  a  con¬ 
founded  candor.  There  is  even  a  disposition  to  rake  up 
unpleasant  subjects  without  any  call.  Now  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  an  excessive  closeness  of  inter¬ 
course  is  not  desirable,  unless  among  those  very  closely 
related  by  blood.  The  atoms  which  make  up  physical 
Nature  are  kept  a  good  way  apart,  even  in  the  substances 
which  to  the  unscienti&c  eye  and  touch  appear  the  most 
solid  and  homogeneous.  This  seems  a  teaching  by  para¬ 
ble.  Even  so,  human  beings  ought  to  be  kept  in  some 
measure  apart  by  a  certain  reserve  and  a  constant  courtesy. 
Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself 
(however  certain  the  fact  may  be),  unless  you  design  that 
henceforth  there  shall  be  an  undefined  something  between 
TOu,  a  little  rift,  which  may  spread  till  you  are  divided  far. 
Tbe  recollection  will  be  unpleasant  of  that  over-frank 
judgment,  even  in  an  unmorbid  mind.  And  I  have  re¬ 
marked  that  in  a  small  community,  many  minds  are  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  and  touchy.  One  never  goes  wrong  in 

Practising  towards  all  around  a  studied  courteousness  of 
emeanor.  And  one  has  remarked  how  a  man,  little  used 
to  be  treated  so,  and  known  for  a  hasty  temper  and  a 
rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and  humanized  into  a  correspond¬ 
ing  courtesy  and  amiability  towards  another  who  scrupu¬ 
lously  and  unaffectedly  renders  him  his  social  due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  desires  in  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  to  carry  out  any  public  improvement,  will  find  by  ex¬ 
perience  what  difficulties  arise  of  the  situation.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  small  community  is  apt  to  be  old-fashioned 
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in  its  likings,  and  have  no  mind  for  innovation  ;  stronnlv 
holding  that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  fathers  must  be 
good  enough  for  tlieir  children.  Not  merely  that  such  a 
community  is  apt  to  regard  with  jealousy  the  proposals  of 
a  new-comer  from  the  outer  world,  esteeming  it  as  an  answer 
to  all  his  arguments,  that  many  of  its  members  knew  the 
place  before  he  was  born :  the  difficulty  is  a  further  one. 
It  comes  of  the  singular  interlacing  of  private  interests, 
connections,  likes  and  dislikes,  jealousies  and  enmities.  C 
will  not  go  heartily  into  any  work,  which  he  believes  is  in¬ 
stigated  or  supported  by  his  enemy  D.  E  will  not  support 
any  reform,  which  may  afl'ect  the  custom  of  the  shop  of  his 
cousin  F.  G  will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is  white,  if 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  black  is  black  would  make 
things  go  hard  with  the  man  whose  son  is  to  marry  his 
niece.  All  this  is  very  irritating  to  a  downright  person, 
eager  that  some  good  work  be  done,  or  at  least  that  the 
work  be  estimated  on  its  proper  merits.  It  shakes  jour 
faith  in  the  honesty  and  rightheartedness  of  human  nature. 
It  painfully  convinces  you  what  inferior  motives  practically 
impel  the  doings  of  many  men.  And  if  you  manage  your 
fellow  creatures  into  the  doing  of  what  is  good  and  right  by 
drivins  them  according  to  their  natures  :  by  suggesting  to 
the  cantankerous  man  reasons  fitted  to  sway  the  cantank¬ 
erous,  and  to  the  foolish  man  considerations  which  would 
have  weight  only  with  a  fool ;  you  may  carry  your  point, 
and  that  a  goo<l  point ;  but  not  without  some  sense  of  self¬ 
degradation.  It  is  by  imperceptible  degrees  that  the  tact 
and  skill  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shade  into  the 
cunning  trickery  of  the  Artful  Dodger.  And  near  the  line 
which  parts  the  permissible  from  the  mean,  an  honest  man 
will  begin  to  feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  which  in  a  little  place  is  some¬ 
times  felt  as  provocation  :  the  tendency  on  the  i)art  of  some 
of  your  neighbors  to  investigate  all  your  proceedings,  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  much  conversation  and  discus¬ 
sion.  Gossip,  if  not  false  or  ill  natured,  is  a  needful  and 
justifiable  part  of  real  life :  it  merely  means  that  human 
beings  are  interested  in  the  persons  and  events  which  are 
nearest  to  them.  Yet  there  come  seasons  in  which  you  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  littleness  of  humanity  than  at  other 
times;  in  which  it  makes  you  angry,  while  it  ought  simply 
to  amuse  you,  to  find  anxious  inquiries  made  as  to  who 
dined  with  you  on  such  a  day,  and  even  what  you  had  for 
dinner  :  likewise  why  you  did  not  invite  A  and  B,  each  of 
whom  is  as  good  as  you.  But  if  you  have  so  much  good 
sense  as  to  decline  to  listen  to  suen  petty  talk,  you  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  it;  and  it  comes  to  very  little,  after  all. 
Passing  from  this,  let  me  sum  up  by  saying,  generally,  that 
if  you  live  in  a  small  community,  it  is  expedient  that  from 
time  to  time  you  should  go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it ; 
if  possible,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Thus  only 
will  you  keep  your  mind  in  a  healthy  state.  Tlius  will  you 
see  tilings  in  true  perspective,  and  looking  their  true  size. 
Thus  only  will  you  keep  it  present  to  you, bow  modest  your 
own  dimensions  are,  and  bow  small  your  weight.  I  haie 
known  a  really  clever  man,  aAer  living  for  some  months 
together  in  the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  of  a  small 
place,  burst  out  into  exhibitions  of  arrogance  and  conceit 
so  deplorable,  as  to  be  barely  consistent  with  sanity.  It  is 
needful  that  you  go  where  you  may  sit  down,  and  take  in 
that  the  sphere  wherein  you  live  is  not  all  the  world  ;  and 
that  its  afl'airs  arc  in  fact  not  much  thought  or  talked  of  by 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  And  discerning  this,  you 
will  go  home  again  quite  resolved  not  to  be  drawn  into 
small  strifes,  ambitions,  and  diplomacies,  which  arc  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  for  soul  and  mind.  To  educated  and  sensitive 
men,  dwelling  in  little  towns,  London  is  a  great  and  whole¬ 
some  alterative.  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  provide  an 
endowment  which  might  send  every  country  parson  in 
Britain  to  London  for  three  weeks  each  spring.  Just  to 
walk  about  the  streets,  and  behold  one’s  unknown  fellow- 
creatures,  and  see  how  big  the  place  is,  is  to  many  an  over¬ 
driven  and  over-sensitive  mortal  the  most  precious  of  med¬ 
icinal  gum. 

1  have  been  setting  forth  moral  rather  than  material  con¬ 
siderations.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  in  a  little 
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place  one  misses  the  material  advantages  (not  without  their 
moral  conse<|uences)  which  eome  in  a  large  community  of 
the  clubbing  together  of  the  limited  means  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  comparatively  poor  people.  In  a  large  city,  there  is 
everywhere  a  solidity,  an  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a 
club,  a  congeries  of  men  of  very  moderate  resources  are 
able  to  adbrd  a  palace,  with  the  arrangements,  the  books 
and  periodicals,  which  only  a  millionaire  could  provide  for 
himself,  so  is  it  in  a  great  town.  The  very  pavement  of 
the  streets  is  dillerent.  The  water-supply  is  better  and 
more  abundant.  The  shops  arc  incomparably  handsomer 
and  better  provided.  You  have  the  great  luxury  of  a  first- 
rate  bookseller,  on  whose  tables  you  can  see  all  the  new 
I  books :  buying  a  few,  and  seeing  as  mm  h  as  you  desire  of 
many  more.  In  the  little  place  you  maybe  thankful  to 
have  a  railway  at  all ;  so  thankful  that  you  do  not  grumble 
at  the  wretched,  rickety  wooden  shed  which  serves  for  a 
station,  the  rattling  carriages,  the  ill-laid  rails  which  would 
make  express  speed  destruction.  You  cannot  expect  to 
step  into  the  luxurious  and  fluent  carriage,  which  in  nine 
hours  and  a  half  bctirs  you  four  hundred  miles  :  conveying 
you  from  Athens  to  Babylon.  Neither  can  you,  when  you 
feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander  away  and  lose  yourself  in 
mares  of  smoky  streets  in  some  noisy  and  squalid  quarter, 
whence  you  return  with  a  penitent  sense  that  you  have 
little  right  to  be  discontented.  Most  middle-aged  men  re¬ 
member  to  have  got  good  in  that  way.  I  remember  talking 

I  with  a  very  intelligent  working  man  who  abode  in  a  liitle 
city,  but  had  at  one  period  in  his  life  lived  for  some  years 
in  I^ndon.  “  What  I  liked  about  London,”  said  he,  “  was 
this :  that  if  a  body  was  ill  off,  you  had  only'  to  go  on  for  a 
walk  and  you  would  see  some  other  body  worse  off.”  The 
idea  was  sound,  though  awkwardly  expressed.  It  was  as 
when  the  Highlander  said,  “  The  potatoes  here  are  very 
bad ;  but;  God  be  thanked,  they  are  a  great  deal  worse 
about  Drumnadrochit.” 

On  the  whole,  the  little  community  is  a  school  wherein, 
with  certain  disadvantages  and  certain  advantages  too  :  one 
may  cultivate  good  temper,  sympathy,  patience ;  forbear¬ 
ance  with  the  faults  of  others,  and  the  habit  of  occasionally 
remembering  one’s  own. 


LA  BONNE  MERE  NANNETTE. 

One  of  the  “  red-letter  days  ”  of  our  tour  through  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  that  on  which,  according  to  the  good  advice  of 
the  man  who  drove  us  from  Caen,  we  decided  to  stop  for  a 
day  at  Vire,  instead  of  at  once  taking  the  train  to  Granville. 
Accordingly,  we  and  our  luggage  were  deposited  at  the 
Hdtel  St.  Pierre,  the  entrance  to  which,  as  is  common  in 
these  old-fashioned  towns,  was  through  the  kitchen.  At 
its  door  stood  our  hostess,  waiting  to  receive  us,  not  only 
as  travellers  and  customers,  but  to  give  us  that  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  which  so  smacks  of  welcome,  and  at  once  makes  one 
feel  at  home. 

Between  our  driver  and  ourselves  a  thorough  friendship 
had  spning  up,  and  this  he  conveyed  in  his  manner,  as  he 
presented  the  Monsieur  et  Mesdames  Anglais  to  La  Bonne 
Mhre  Nannette,  as  she  stood  there  in  a  short,  full,  brown 
petticoat,  a  striped  red  kerchief  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and 
a  high  net  cap,  lined  with  blue,  the  perfect  type  of  a  hand¬ 
some  Norman  country-woman,  aged,  seemingly,  between 
fifty  and  sixty. 

“  Go,  my  child,  ”  she  said  to  a  pretty  fair  girl  who  stood 
a  little  behind  her,  eying  us  with  curiosity ;  “  go,  and  show 
to  madame  the  chambers  which  we  have  ;  ”  and  following 
our  young  guide,  we  were  conducted  through  two  or  three 
rooms,  with  comfortable,  clean-looking  beds,  and  handsomely 
carved  wooden  presses  ;  and  having  made  our  choice,  we 
descended  to  the  salon  to  partake  of  the  table  d’hdte  dinner, 
which  was  just  being  served.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  instead  of  leaving  (as  had  been  our  intention)  for 
Gianville  tL  ■  next  day,  that  day  week  found  us  still  at 
Vu^  the  rest  of  the  party  exploring  the  valley  ;  while  I, 
•eated  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  Mhre  Nan¬ 


nette  by  my  side,  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life, 
which,  from  various  things  we  had  heard  in  the  town,  I 
knew  must  be  one  I  should  like  to  listen  to. 

“  Madame  will  not  think  me  vain,  ”  she  said,  turning 
her  still  lovely  dark  eyes  towards  me,  “  when  I  tell  her  that 
some  forty  years  ago  the  travellers  and  the  customers  who 
came  here  daily  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  called  me  La  Belle 
Nannette.  My  cousin,  whose  husband  was  master  of  the 
hotel,  would  often  bid  me  not  to  pay  heed  to  their  flattering 
speeches,  which  meant  no  good  to  a  poor  orphan  girl,  who 
thought  her  fortune  was  made,  when  foo<l  and  shelter  were 
offered  to  her  in  exchange  for  the  services  she  rendered 
in  doing  the  work  and  being  servant  at  the  Hdtel  St. 
Pierre. 

Jeanne  Ferouelle,  good  woman  as  she  was,  might  have 
spared  Nannette  all  tliese  cautions,  for  the  child  had  been 
made  deaf  to  the  pleasant  words  other  men  might  say, 
since  Raoul  Vanier,  the  blacksmith’s  young  son,  had  whis- 
pereil  into  her  willing  ear  his  tale  of  love. 

Ah  1  Madame,  where  can  I  tell  you  to  look  for  a  man, 
who  shall  describe  to  you  what  Raoul  was  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  ?  He  was  tall,  broad,  and  handsome,  with 
head  up,  and  limbs  made  nobler  each  day  by  wielding  the 
great  hammer,  the  sound  of  which  I  loved  far  more  than 
the  sweetest  music.  There  was  but  one  grand  drawback 
to  our  happiness.  Marcel  Vanier  was  a  rich  man,  with 
money  saved  up,  and  a  trade  as  good  as  any  smith’s  in  Cal¬ 
vados,  and  he  looked  that  his  son  should  choose  higher  than 
Nannette,  a  jioor  serving-maid.  But  for  a  time  he  seemed 
to  close  his  eyes  to  the  love-making  which  could  hardly 
escape  his  notice,  for  the  forge  stood  as  madame  sees  it  now  ; 
and  where  the  roses  bloom,  of  which  her  country  thinks  so 
much,  there  used  Raoul  to  stand  and  give  a  whistle,  which 
some  good  angel  seemed  always  to  carry  to  Nannette’s  ears, 
and  she  would  run  to  the  window,  to  kiss  her  hand,  and 
read  some  sign,  which  told  her  where  he  was  going  or  how 
and  where  they  could  meet. 

Marcel  Vanier,  it  seems,  took  vexed  heed  of  all  this,  but 
being  a  cunning  man  at  heart,  he  thought  such  young  love, 
if  unoppo.sed,  would  surely  fade  out  and  die.  But  when 
month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  the  only  one  whom 
Raoul  strolled  with  to  Uie  castle,  and  lingered  whispering 
with  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  trees,  continued  to  be 
Nannette,  Marcel  felt  the  time  was  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  foolishness.  At  this  time  one  of  the  best  thought  of 
men  in  Vire  was  Paschal  Cloutier,  the  wool-dyer,  whose 
only  child,  Eulalie,  was  counted  a  beauty  in  Vire,  added  to 
which  her  father  boasted  he  could  give  her  a  better  dot 
than  any  man  in  the  town  could  match.  It  was  on  this  girl 
Marcel  Vanier  cast  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  few  talks  between 
the  two  fathers,  the  whole  matter  was  in  their  minds  settled, 
and  neither  of  the  parents  troubled  himself  as  to  what  his 
child  might  have  to  say.  With  Eulalie  there  was  little 
fear  of  opposition,  for  Paschal  Cloutier’s  will  was  law  in 
his  household  ;  besides  which,  Raoul  was  comely  enough  to 
win  any  woman’s  heart,  and  was  already  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  the  girls  round,  although  they  said  it  was 
of  no  use  looking  at  a  man  who  only  saw  one  woman. 

Marcel  Vanier  decided  that  he  would  speak  first  on  this 
matter  to  his  son,  who  should  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  Clou¬ 
tiers,  and  see  Eulalie  at  home  ;  after  which.  Paschal  said, 
he  would  inform  his  daughter  that  in  Raoul  V anier  she  saw 
the  man  he  had  chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  an  honor  he 
ranked  far  before  his  being  Eulalie’s  husband.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  few  days  after,  Marcel  told  his  son  tliat  he  desired 
they  should  have  a  little  treat  together. 

“  Let  it  be  a  walk  to  Ren6  Sage’s,  ”  he  said  ;  “  and,  to 
sustain  us,  what  sayest  thou  to  dining  at  the  Hdtel  St. 
Pierre  ?  ” 

Raoul,  well  pleased,  gave  his  consent,  and  at  the  hour, 
to  Nannette’s  great  surprise,  the  two  of  them  walked  into 
the  kitchen. 

“  Madame  Ferouelle  has  a  good  dinner  to-day,  I  hope, 
Nannette,  ”  said  Marcel  Vanier,  more  pleasant  and  chcenul 
than  was  his  wont. 

“  Oh  yes,  m’sieu,  ”  answered  Nannette,  not  knowing  quite 
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how  she  had  best  behave  herself  towards  one  whose  good¬ 
will  she  so  desired  to  obtain. 

“  That  is  well.  Set  two  places,  for  myself  and  my 
son.” 

“  Yes,  certainly,  m’sieu :  ”  and  away  ran  Nannette  to 
secure  ^e  best  pUmes  she  had  vacant,  to  put  on  her  red 
apron,  and  make  her  hair  look  quite  smooth  under  her 
cotton  cap ;  for  a  lace  one  such  as  I  wear  now  was  then  far 
beyond  her  poor  means. 

Madame  may  be  sure  whoever  might  be  neglected, 
Mart'el  Vanier  was  well  served.  Nannette  scarcely  dared 
venture  a  glance  at  Raoul,  who,  well-pleased  at  the  at¬ 
tention  bis  father  was  getting,  sat  with  a  contented  look  on 
his  handsome  face,  listening  to  the  news  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  the  great  talkers  at  all  country  tables, 
were  obligingly  giving  to  the  company.  Little  did  it  matter 
to  Nannette,  whether  Charles  X.  would  be  forced  into  exile 
or  not ;  the  thing  was,  should  she  be  able  to  secure  for 
Monsieur  Vanier  plenty  of  stuffing  with  his  helping  of  the 
veal.  The  chances  as  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  being  made 
King  of  the  French  was  very  secondary  to  her,  while  she 
had  to  manage  that  Raoul’s  father  got  the  best  share  of 
andouilles.  Her  attentions  at  last  seemed  to  force  an 
acknowledgment  from  Monsieur  Vanier  himself,  for  he 
looked  bauc  at  her,  and  said  — 

“Mademoiselle  Nannette,  you  are  a  treasure.  I  must 
come  and  dine  here  again.”  And  his  speech  pleased  the 
young  girl  more  than  if  the  grand  foms  of  whom  they 
were  taking  had  praised  her. 

While  his  father  had  a  word  with  Madame  Ferouelle, 
Raoul  contrived  to  whisper  to  Nannette  to  meet  him  that 
evening ;  and  then  with  a  light  heart,  she  watched  the  two 
down  the  hill,  and  along  the  road  which  leads  to  Jurque. 

Nannette  could  only  steal  a  little  time  for  these  meet¬ 
ings  with  Raoul,  on  account  of  which  she  got  many  a 
scolding  from  her  cousin ;  so,  as  was  her  custom,  no  sooner 
had  she  stolen  out  of  the  bouse,  than  she  began  running 
as  &st  as  she  could  through  the  porte,  past  the  church, 
and  up  the  steep  bit  which  leads  to  the  back  of  the  castle. 
There  was  no  moon,  so  she  could  not  see  Raoul’s  face.  He 
was  already  there  and  waiting ;  but  the  moment  he  spoke, 
Nannette’s  heart  sank,  and  she  asked  with  trembling  voice 
what  had  rone  wrong.  For  a  little  minute  I^ul  tried 
to  deceive  her,  and  Umn  he  told  all  their  trouble,  and  why 
his  fkther  had  asked  him  to  walk  that  evening.  I  need 
not  repeat  to  madame  all  the  poor  young  things  said  to 
each  other,  the  vows  of  constancy  which  lUoul  made,  the 
hatred  he  professed  for  Eulalie,  whose  fair  beauty  he 
denied,  and  whom  be  compared  to  a  white  mouse  or  a 
ellow  rabbit.  Nannette  smiled  when  he  begged  her  to 
eep  true  to  him.  Ah  I  she  had  no  cause  to  be  otherwise ; 
it  was  Raoid  who  must  be  firm ;  and  when  he  vowed  that 
nothing  should  change  his  heart,  Nannette  believed  him  as 
she  befmved  herself. 

After  they  had  parted,  the  poor  child  turned  towards 
home  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  stopped  by  the  gateway 
over  which  stands  our  Lady,  and  tried  to  ask  her  help ; 
but  the  lantern’s  light  show^  the  blessed  mother’s  face 
happy  and  radiant  with  joy,  and  Nannette  felt  that  per¬ 
haps  she  might  never  be  happy  again,  for  Marcel  Vanier 
was  a  stem  man,  and  he  had  sworn  an  oath  that  Raoul 
should  never  marry  Nannette.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
—  “was  there  time?”  The  clock  had  just  struck  nine, 
and  already  she  was  sure  to  get  a  scolding.  Well,  better 
be  scolded,  and  beaten  too,  man  lose  his  help  to  whom 
her  heart  said  “  go ;  ”  and,  with  no  more  tarrying  steps, 
she  nearly  flew  to  the  Rue  St.  Croix,  where  still  stands  me 
blessed  crucifix,  which,  in  memory  of  the  good  bishop. 
Monsieur  le  Cnr<j  had  then  recently  put  up.  Kneeling  there 
was  the  widow  Leroux,  whose  husMnd  had  been  Juried 
that  very  day,  and  old  Gautier  Perrine,  whose  only  daugh¬ 
ter  lay  sick  vi  fever,  and  Nannette,  with  an  untried  heart, 
tfiat  ^ught  no  burden  could  be  sorer  than  that  laid  upon 
it,  took  her  place  between  these  two  mourners ;  and  wnen 
she  rose,  she  felt  strengthened  with  a  hope  all  would 
go  well  with  her. 

Jeanne  Ferouelle  was  a  little  harsh  that  night  —  her 


temper  had  been  tried ;  and  because  Nannette  took  her 
reproaches  without  a  word,  she  called  her  obstinate  and 
stubborn  as  a  mule. 

Now,  Marcel  Vanier  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  act 
for  the  best.  Raoul  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  Clout¬ 
iers’  house,  or  to  say  anything  to  Eulalie  which  might  be 
twisted  into  love-making.  Without  doubt,  if  this  were 
told  to  Paschal  Cloutier,Ee  would  resent  it,  and  refuse  the 
addresses  which  Marcel  determined  sooner  or  later  his  son 
should  make.  After  work-time,  he  strolled  down  to  the 
bridge,  where  he  knew  he  should  find  Paschal,  and  told 
him  that  as  he  had  a  large  order  for  horse-shoes,  which 
must  be  ready  before  the  15th,  he  should  say  nothing  about 
Eulalie  to  Raoul  just  then,  for  fear  it  would  take  all  his 
thoughts  off  his  work.  Paschal  nodded  his  assent,  although 
he  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  his  neighbor’s  excuses ; 
for  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of  Raoul’s  attentions  to  Nan¬ 
nette  as  Marcel  supposed. 

So  day  by  day  Raoul  and  his  father  fought  wordy 
battles,  which  grew  more  and  more  bitter  and  hard,  until 
Marcel  went  to  Jeanne  Ferouelle,  and  told  her  all  his 
grievance  and  got  her  to  promise  that  she  would  keep 
a  strict  watch  on  Nannette,  and  so  prevent  her  meeting 
Raoul.  For  a  time  this  surveillance  succeeded,  but  one 
morning,  on  account  of  a  word  which  the  old  soldier 
Brisac  brought  to  her,  Nannette  was  up  by  break  of  day, 
and  stealing  down  into  the  yard,  she  found  Raoul  waiting 
there,  looking  desperate,  with  a  little  bundle  in  his  han^ 
as  if  for  going  away. 

“  Yes,’”  he  said,  “  Nannette,  I  have  come  to  say  adieu. 
I  cannot  live  under  the  roof  of  my  father,  eat  his  bread, 
and  listen  to  the  words  he  speaks  of  thee  and  me.  He  will 
give  me  no  proper  wages ;  he  calls  me  at  best  an  idle  dog, 
who  will  never  earn  enough  to  fill  my  own  mouth.  So  1 
leave  him,  Nannette ;  and  more,  I  leave  thee,  my  well- 
beloved,  but  only  to  gain  enough  to  call  thee  mine  in  face 
of  all  the  world.  Brisac  tells  me  that  in  England  and 
America  they  value  smiths  more  than  any  trade  going,  and 
pay  them  as  much  in  a  month  as  in  Caen  or  Rennes  one 
would  get  in  a  year,  so  I  shall  go  to  Granville,  and  find 
some  ship  to  tidee  me  there ;  and,  in  a  year,  thou  wilt  be 
mine,  Nannette.” 

Nannette  did  not  speak ;  she  felt  as  one  with  senses 
stunned. 

Raoul  read  this  in  her  white  face,  and  the  quick  tears 
for  the  sorrow  he  was  causing  her  filled  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  give  a  sob  of  pain,  which  loosened  Nannette’s  tongue. 

“  Will  nothing  do,”  she  groaned,  “  but  that  thou  must  go 
from  me  ?  ” 

“  It  is  best,  Nannette ;  indeed  it  is,”  said  poor  Raoul, 
down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  rolling.  “  If  I  stay,  1 
know  not  what  may  happen.  Each  day  my  father  grows 
more  violent.  In  his  rt^  he  threatens  to  do  things  of 
which  thou  couldst  never  dream ;  he  makes  vows,  takes 
oaths,  until  I  think  the  devil  himself  must  have  got  into 
his  skin  and  be  speaking  to  me.  Be  brave,  Nannette,  for 
my  sake.  Remember  it  is  my  love  for  thee  which  gives  me 
courage  for  this  step.  See,  1  can  of  my  own  will  give  thee 
up  for  a  whole  year,  that  I  may  then  come  back  and  claim 
my  wife.  I  would  rather  never  see  thy  face  again,  than  be 
compelled  to  give  my  faith  to  Eulalie ;  ”  and  then  his  face 
growing  anxious,  and  seeing  that  it  was  time  that  he  left 
her,  he  prayed  Nannette  to  be  constant,  and,  come  what 
might,  never  to  listen  to  the  love  of  any  other  man,  nor 
ever  to  believe  aught  ill  of  him,  who,  while  his  life  was 
left,  would  live  for  her  alone ;  and  Nannette,  with  all  the 
solemnness  of  faith  and  love,  gave  him  the  vow  he  asked 
of  her. 

When  it  was  discovered  that,  without  a  word  of  srfuit 
he  meant  to  do,  or  where  he  meant  to  go,  Raoul  had  left 
his  home,  Marcel  Vanier,  though  furious  at  heart,  feigned 
to  say  that  he  was  well  rid  of  the  young  rascal,  though 
“  ’twould  not  be  long  before  he  was  back  again,  cap  in 
hand,  begginjg  for  forgiveness.”  And  he  added  that  *'  be 
would  kuT  the  fiftted  calf  for  the  wedding  feast.” 

The  reason  for  all  this  was,  that  he  felt  sure  that  Raoul 
had  gone  to  a  good  customer  of  theirs  at  Rennes;  and 
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thither,  thinking  he  should  find  him  employed  in  the 
smithy,  Marcel  pretended  he  was  forced  to  go ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  neither  been  seen  or  heard 
oil  he  set  off  for  Mortain,  and,  his  anxiety  increasing,  he 
even  went  to  Caen,  at  all  of  which  places  he  supplied 
nails  and  horseshoes,  but  no  tidings  could  he  get.  llien 
his  hard  heart  melted  within  him  like  wax,  until  at  last 
he  was  fain  to  come  to  Nannette,  and,  asking  to  see  her 
alone,  he  implored  her,  if  she  knew  anything  a^ut  his  boy, 
to  tell  him. 

All  that  Nannette  had  to  tell  she  told ;  and  the  very 
next  day  the  diligence  took  Marcel  to  Granville,  where, 
after  much  search,  he  learnt  that  some  weeks  before  Kaoul 
left  for  Canada  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  An^lique, 
the  captain  of  which  was  cousin  to  our  old  friend  Brisac. 
Persons  whom  he  met  at  Granville  said  Raoul  had  found 
a  goo<l  chance,  for  the  talk  was  that  out  there  they  would 
pay  high  wages  to  any  good  workman,  and  the  captain  had 
given  him  leave  to  work  out  his  passage. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  that  Marcel  Vanier 
rhould  return  to  Vire,  and  make  out  of  his  son’s  departure 
the  best  story  he  could.  lie  pretended  that  he  thought  it 
DO  such  bad  thing  for  a  young  fellow  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world.  It  would  take  the  fool  out  of  him,  he  said,  and 
when  he  came  back  “  he’d  have  learned  to  know  wine  from 
cider.”  But  for  all  this  talk  his  stern  face  looked  harder, 
his  voice  was  sharper,  and  he  turned  aside  from  Nannette 
as  if  she  had  the  plague.  People  began  to  wonder  why  it 
was,  that,  evening  after  evening,  he  was  always  to  be  met 
walking  down  the  valley  towards  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Fonrcher,  who  was  then  agent  to  the  paper  mills  there  : 
and  at  last  it  came  to  be  whispered  abroad,  that  Monsieur 
Fourcher  could  put  people  in  the  way  of  making  a  fortune 
so  easily,  that  you  had  but  to  give  your  money  to  some  one 
in  Paris,  whom  he  would  tell  you  of,  and  it  was  doubled 
and  trebled  in  no  time. 

Some  were  all  for  wishing  that  they  had  money  to  give 
him,  but  the  old  ones  shook  their  heads,  and  said  no 
good  ever  came  of  new  ways,  and  only  fools  trusted  money 
oat  of  sight  and  reach:  still  they  did  not  say  this  to 
Marcel  Vanier,  but  treated  him  with  great  courtesy  and 
respect,  for  when  a  man  begins  to  grow  rich  no  one  knows 
to  what  grandeur  he  may  attain. 

Nannette  often  sighed  over  these  reports  of  Marcel’s  | 
growing  riches,  for  in  them  she  only  saw  a  fresh  barrier  j 
between  her  and  Kaoul.  Poor  child  !  it  seemed  to  her  that  i 
this  year  of  Raoul’s  absence  would  never  come  to  an  end ;  i 
and  she  tunied  impatiently  away  from  the  old  gossips  and  \ 
mothers,  who  croaked,  and  shook  their  heads,  to  the  young 
girls,  who  were  as  full  of  life  and  yigor  as  herself,  and  who  1 
believed  no  clouds  could  overshadow  their  future,  or  pre-  | 
vent  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  I 

Of  course  she  knew  that  Raoul  might  l)e  delayed  a 
week,  a  month,  or  even  two  months  ;  but  after  that  —  oh, 
she  felt  certain  he  would  come ;  so  she  gave  back  saucy 
answers  to  the  speeches  of  the  men  whom  she  met  in  the 
town.  She  laughed  at  the  farmers,  who,  while  their  carts 
waited  to  pass  the  octroi,  would  come  in  for  cider,  and 
who  would  tell  her  that  her  eyes  were  darker  than  the 
plums  upon  the  walls,  and  her  cheek  rosier  than  the  apples 
which  hung  in  their  orchards,  slyly  sighing,  or  openly  say¬ 
ing,  the  cottage  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this  had  no 
mistress,  and  the  chair  at  the  table’s  head  was  waiting  for 
one.  Jeanne  Ferouclle  was  vexed  at  times  because  so 
much  notice  was  taken  of  her  young  cousin.  Nannette 
was  too  good  a  worker  to  lose,  and  she  would  say  sharply, 
that  she  would  not  have  them  fill  the  girl’s  head  with  such 
idle  gossip. 

Well,  madame,  at  last  the  weary  year  came  to  an  end. 
The  great  fete  was  over,  and  the  day  on  which  Raoul 
should  have  returned  to  Vire  past  a  month  since.  People 
thought  littlo  of  learning  in  those  days;  so  that,  though 
Raoul  was  able  to  write,  he  did  not  send  any  letters,  know¬ 
ing  that  neither  Nannette  nor  his  father  could  read  them  ; 
and  we  country  folk  being  accustomed  to  this  silence,  it  did 
not  trouble  or  alarm  ns.  Just  before  Christmas,  Marcel 
Vanier  went  to  Granville,  but  no  tidings  could  he  learn  of  ’ 


the  Angelique,  neither  had  Jean  Brisac  been  able  to  get 
any  intelligence  of  his  cousin,  the  captain ;  and  so  two  or 
three  years  passed  slowly  away,  and  still  no  word  of  Raoul. 
Reports  would  come  occasionally  that  some  one  had  wen 
some  one  else, ’who  had  seen  a  sailor  at  Granville,  who 

knew  Raoul  Vanier,  and  who  said  he  was  at - ,  and 

was  getting  on  famously.  At  another  time  it  would  be 
hinted  that  neither  the  Angelique,  nor  any  one  on  board 
her,  would  ever  be  heard  of  again,  as  a  vessel  answering  to 
her  in  every  way  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  gone  down 
with  every  .soul  in  her. 

Happily  Nannette  paid  no  heed  to  any  of  this  talk.  Hope 
in  a  young  girl’s  breast  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  crush  it.  At  intervals  great  bursts  of  passionate 
sorrow  would  seem  to  break  over  her,  and  overwhelm  her 
with  despair.  Could  it  be,  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world 
with  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  eling  to  ?  The  bare  idea 
seemed  too  terrible  to  make  its  realization  for  more  than  an 
instant  possible.  No,  no  —  God  would  be  good  to  her  — 
would  send  him  back  yet.  Why,  a  thousand  things  might 
be  keeping  him ;  and  then  cheating  herself  by  picturing 
the  happiness  which  was  most  surely  in  store,  the  poor 
child,  for  such  at  heart  she  was,  would  forget  her  misery 
and  turn  her  tears  into  smiles. 

I  In  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  real  tidings  did  come 
j  of  Raoul,  through  the  captain  of  the  A  ngelique,  whom  Mar¬ 
cel  Vanier  travelled  all  the  way  to  Havre  to  see.  From 
I  him  Marcel  heard  that  he  left  Raoul  at  Quebec,  that  be 
I  was  doing  well  and  could  have  got  work  in  the  dockyard 
there,  but  he  had  had  a  better  offer  further  in  the  interior, 
and  he  started  for  that  part  the  same  day  the  Angelique 
left  for  the  port  to  which  she  was  bound.  The  captain 
had  quite  expected  to  find  him  at  home  again ;  for  he 
laughed  at  Raoul,  as  having  made  but  a  sad  sailor.  Be- 
I  fore  they  were  half  across  the  great  ocean,  he  said,  the 
poor  boy  was  filling  the  sea  with  tears  of  sorrow,  and 
heaving  sighs  fit  to  nil  the  sails  of  the  ship  which  was  car¬ 
rying  him  far  away  from  all  he  loved.  He  comforted  Mar¬ 
cel  %  telling  him  that  he  was  sure  his  son  was  all  safe, 
but  doubtless  he  had  grown  wise  enough  to  stay  and  make 
his  fortune,  which  he  was  certain  to  do  there.  He  would 
be  going  out  again  in  the  autumn,  and  then  he  would  take 
all  the  letters  and  messages  which  Marcel  liked  to  send ; 
and  when  in  September  the  Angelique  sailed  she  carried 
besides  what  Marcel  sent,  a  letter  from  Nannette  begging 
Raoul  to  return  home  at  once.  Nannette  could  not  write 
the  letter,  neither  could  she  read  it  when  written,  but  un¬ 
til  it  went  she  earned  it  next  her  heart,  and  seized  every 
s]>arc  moment  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  feeling  certain  that 
Raoul  would  do  the  same,  and  would  not  delay  his  return 
a  moment,  after  reading  the  tender  entreaties  that  she  had 
made  M^re  Leroux  fill  it  with. 

For  months  after  the  vessel  sailed  Mareel  Vanier’s  good 
spirits  seemed  to  rise.  Everybody  talked  of  the  money  he 
was  making.  ’Twas  plain,  they  said,  that  Cloutier  did  all 
the  courting  now,  ana  he  had  made  Eulalie  refuse  several 
oung  men,  hoping  he  might  yet  secure  Kaoul  as  a  hus- 
and  for  her. 

Marcel  Vanier  now  came  nearly  every  day  to  breakfast 
and  dinner  at  the  hotel,  that  he  might  get  into  talk  with 
the  travellers,  who  knew  Paris,  and  could  tell  him  of  the 
banks,  and  the  funds,  and  the  bourse,  about  all  of  which  he 
seemed  to  understand  as  much  as  they  did.  Sometimes 
Monsieur  Fourcher  would  accompany  him,  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  always  welcome ;  for  he  was  very  merry  and 
ready  with  his  joke  and  laugh,  and  everybody  was  sorry  to 
hear  one  day  that  he  had  been  offered  a  better  post  near 
to  Paris,  and  that  he  was  going  to  leave  Vire  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Nannette  had  of  late  become  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  personage  than  in  former  days ;  for  her  cousin, 
Jeanne  Ferouelle,  lost  her  husband  of  a  fever,  which  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  had  been  dying  of  asthma  for  twenty 
years,  carried  him  off  in  a  week.  Madame  Ferouelle 
caught  the  complaint,  and  Nannette,  she  found,  had  helped 
her  through  her  illness,  and  kept  all  going  straight  down 
stairs. 

Jeanne’s  good  heart  never  forgot  it,  and  the  told  Nan- 
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nette,  that  if  Raoul  came  home  and  claimed  her  now  he 
should  wed  no  portionless  bride.  But  another  year  came 
to  a  close,  and  no  news  of  Raoul.  Often  when  Madame 
Ferouelle  was  pressing  on  Nannette  the  suit  of  some  per¬ 
severing  lover  (and  as  her  prospects  brightened  her 
admirers  became  more  numerous),  she  would  hint  at  the 
increasing  certainty  that  something  must  have  happened 
to  Raoul,  aud  the  probability  that  in  this  world  he  would 
never  be  seen  again,  but  Nannette  never  faltered  or  gave 
way.  If  he  was  living,  she  said,  thou;jh  it  were  fifty  years, 
he  would  come  back,  and  if  he  were  (lead,  she  would  go  to 
him  faithful  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his  forever. 

Marcel  Vanier  had  been  much  more  friendly  spoken  of 
late.  Something  seemed  to  draw  him  towards  Nannette. 
Eulalie  Cloutier  was  at  last  tired  of  waiting,  and  had  mar¬ 
ried  Jacques  Onfroi,  the  tanner  of  Mortain  ;  and  as  much 
as  he  could  without  actually  saying  so,  Marcel  showed 
Nannette  that  he  would  put  no  further  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  son’s  wishes.  He  p  aid  very  little  attention  to  his 
forge  now,  and  left  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  men 
whom  he  employed. 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  place.  Mar¬ 
cel  Vanier  had  had  a  letter,  and,  while  it  was  being  read, 
he  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  from  which  he  could  not  be  re¬ 
covered.  Soon  at  least  a  dozen  stories  found  their  w.ay  to 
the  Hotel  St.  Pierre.  The  letter,  it  was  said,  was  about 
Raoul,  that  lie  had  returned,  that  he  was  dead,  ship¬ 
wrecked,  drowned  —  words  that  now  froze  Nannette’s 
heart,  and  now  turned  her  blood  to  fire. 

“  I  must  learn  the  truth,”  she  said ;  “  he  will  tell  me ;  I 
have  a  right  to  know."  And  without  listening  to  more, 
ehe  ran  to  Marcel  Vanier’s  house,  where  the  doctor  was  by 
this  time  come,  and  the  sick  room  was  emptied  of  all  intru¬ 
ders.  Monsieur  Levasseur,  however,  heard  Nannette’s 
voice,  and  knowing  a  good  deal  of  her  and  her  story,  he 
called  to  her  to  step  inside.  There  lay  Marcel,  like  one 
dead,  and,  bending  over  him,  stood  his  old  hou.sekeeper, 
Celestine,  too  frightened  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  Monsieur  Levasseur  was  giving,  or  had  given  her. 
The  room  faded  away  before  N.annette’s  gaze,  and  a  cold 
sweat  broke  out  over  her,  and  her  senses  seemed  dying 
away  with  the  certainty,  tliat  her  worst  fears  about  Raoul 
were  more  surely  confirmed.  The  good  doctor  saw  the 
girl’s  blanched  face,  and,  guessing  the  cause,  he  Said, 
“  Nannette,  my  child,  take  courage,  it  is  his  money  he  has 
lost.”  And  oh,  madame,  at  those  blessed  words  what  won¬ 
der  that  Nannette  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  thanked  God 
for  his  goodness  to  her? 

“  Poor  man  I  ”  said  Monsieur  Levasseur,  “  it  is  a  sad 
blow  for  him ;  he  was  so  confident  of  that  Fourcher,  whom 
I  always  mistrusted.  The  whole  coneern,  it  seems,  was  a 
fraud,  and  one  for  which  many  tin  honest  fellow  beside 
poor  Vanier  will  suffer  —  that  is,  if  he  lives  to  realize  his 
loss,  which  just  now  is  doubtful.”  But  to  make  my  story 
short,  he  did  recover,  madame,  although  for  many  weeks 
Nannette  ex[K'ctcd  each  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
She  watched  him  and  tended  him  in  every  spare  minute 
of  her  time,  .as  if  he  had  already  been  that  which  she  hoped 
to  call  him  —  her  father.  And  he  well  repaid  her  care, 
for  never  was  love  more  devoted,  than  that  he  now  heapc(i 
upon  the  once  despis4‘d  Nannette.  She  managed  every- 
tliing  for  him ;  got  Mere  Lerou.v  for  a  small  sum  to  take 
him  to  live  with  her;  sold  his  business  for  him,  and  went 
day  by  day  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing.  His  strength 
bad  now  all  gone,  and  one  arm  and  one  leg  hung  quite 
helpless.  Many  neighbors  shook  their  heads,  and  called 
his  heavy  affliction  a  judgment,  and  said  ’twas  well  for  liim 
that  Nannette  could  forgive  all  the  misery  his  pride  had 
brought  u|)on  himself,  and  all  Indonging  to  him.  But, 
madame,  believe  me,  the  girl  was  happier  than  she  had 
been  since  Raoul  left  her.  She  liad  some  one  now  on 
whom  she  could  shower  the  love  which  oppressed  her 
heart.  Marcel  had  to  be  humored,  ]>ctted,  and  caressed 
like  a  child.  From  bein^  a  strong,  stern  man,  he  would 
cry,  and  scold  Nannette  if  she  forgot  to  bring  him  his  little 
packet  of  snuff.  Fortunately  about  this  time  Jeanne  Fer¬ 
ouelle  began  to  pay  Nannette  wages,  so  that  out  of  her 
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four  hundred  francs  a  year  she  was  able,  when  Marcel’s 
little  money  came  to  an  end,  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lod'^. 
ing.  .\ll  this  time  no  tidings  came  of  Raoul,  and  the  only 
news  which  reached  Vire  was  that  the  Ani/dique  had  been 
wrecked,  and  lost  on  her  way  back  from  Quebec  ;  so  that 
the  last  hot>e  was  gone,  and  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  settled  thing  that  Raoul  was  dead,  that  for  love  of  him 
Nannette  had  even  said  “  No,”  to  M.  Leroi,  the  govern¬ 
ment  cloth-buyer,  that  she  would  never  marry,  and  there¬ 
fore  nobody  need  ever  .agjiin  ask  her;  and  upon  this 
knowledge,  to  her  great  relief,  after  a  time,  they  acted, 
treating  her  much  as  she  wanted  them  to  do,  and  regard¬ 
ing  her  as  a  widow. 

She  .and  old  Marcel  never  talked  of  what  was  now  going 
on  in  the  town.  All  their  conversation  ran  on  the  days 
which  were  past,  when  Raoul  was  a  boy ;  how  handsome  and 
strong  he  grew  up ;  what  he  used  to  say,  where  he  went, 
what  he  did,  and  so  on.  On  fete  d.ays,  when  the  couples 
went  by  to  some  merry-m.aking,  they  would  cast  pitiful 
glances  upon  Nannette,  as  she  s.at  knitting  by  the  side  of 
old  Marcel,  who,  in  his  wheel  chair,  had  been  pushed  by 
her  into  the  sun  or  up  to  the  forge.  But  she  w.as  happy ; 
and  knowing  that  God  loves  not  to  see  us  with  sour  dis¬ 
content  in  our  hearts  or  our  faces,  she  was  even  merry  and 
cheerful. 

“  Ah  !  Nannette,”  Marcel  would  sometimes  s.iy,  with  a 
sigh,  “  dost  thou  still  mourn  my  boy  V  If  some  miracle 
were  to  send  him  b.ack  to  us,  and  I  could  sec  thee  and  ho 
one,  I  would  ask  no  more,  no  more ;  but  my  eyes  will  never 
again  behold  him.  It  is  just  th.at  I  who  drove  him  from 
his  home,  and  killed  him,  should  suffer  !  ”  and  then  he 
would  fall  to  weeping,  and  Nannette  had  to  eoiiifort  liim  as 
t)est  she  could,  though  not  by  saying  that  Raoul  would  yet 
return,  for  that  she  felt  could  never  be. 

It  was  now  more  than  eighteen  years  since  Raoul  Vanier 
left  Vire,  and  but  once  in  all  this  time  had  news  been 
heard  about  him. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  the  Hdtel  St.  Pierre  w.as  being 
cleaned,  and  smartened  up,  for  the  summer  visitors,  who 
had  of  late  taken  to  stop  and  drive  up  the  valh^y,  and 
paint  pictures  of  Porte  Horloge  and  the  castle.  Nannette 
was  as  busy  as  the  birds,  and  up  almost  as  early.  She  had 
just  set  the  salon  in  order  when  Treboul,  the  jmstman, 
looked  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  said  — 

“  Good  day',  m’mselle  Nannette,  I  e.xpcct  I  have  some 
news  for  you  in  my  leathern  bag  —  a  letter  for  Monsieur 
Vanier.” 

“  A  letter  I  ”  gasped  Nannette. 

“  Yes,  perhaps  to  tell  him  his  money  has  all  come  back 
again.” 

“  Oh  1  yes,  ”  said  Nannette,  who  had  for  a  moment  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  money’,  “  about  what  else  could  it  he  ? 
Assuredly  nothing.”  Still  Nannette  took  the  very  first 
opportunity  to  run  to  the  cottage  and  see  Marcel  had  got 
his  letter,  which  he  was  keeping  for  Nannette  ;  he  had  not 
opened  it  because  he  could  not  read  it,  but  he  said  he  felt 
certain  it  was  about  his  money,  because  it  looked  e-xactly 
like  the  last  he  had,  and  very  anxious  he  was  to  have  .an 
end  |)ut  to  his  hopes  and  fears.  So  Nannette  undertook  to 
carry  it  to  the  school-room,  where  she  felt  certain  that  one 
of  the  good  brothers  would  tell  them  what  it  was  about 
Frcre  I)omini(|ue  was  walking  up  and  down  the  green  outside 
and  he  willingly  acceded  to  Nannette’s  napiest.  She 
handed  the  letter  to  him,  and  he  read  it  through,  and  then 
said  — 

“  It  is  from  Marcel’s  son,  Raoul  Vanier.  He  lies  at 
Granville,  at  the  point  of  death,  and  implores  his  father 
will  go  to  him  at  once.  Sec,  it  is  but  a  dozen  words."  But 
Nannette’s  whole  life  seemed  gone,  and  she  fell  down  on 
the  ground  like  a  stone.  When  she  came  to  herself,  a 
crowd  had  gathered  round  her,  and  every  one  wivs  talking 
of  the  wonderful  news  that  Raoul  Vanier  was  alive,  and  was 
at  Granville,  from  which  place  someone  had  written  to  say 
he  was  ill,  and  his  father  must  not  delay  going  to  see 
him. 

VV  hat  was  to  be  done  ?  who  should  go  ?  Marcel,  it  was 
certain,  could  not  move. 
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I  shall  go,  ”  said  Nannettc,  as  soon  as  shu  could  speak, 
“  and  stay  until  he  is  well  enough  to  bring  home.” 

As  gently  as  po.ssible  she  broke  this  sad  news  to  Marcel, 
and  then  she  went  off  to  Jeanne  Ferouelle,  told  her  that 
ihe  must  leave  her  for  a  few  days,  but  that  she  would  return 
as  (juickly  as  possible.  She  made  her  few  arrangements, 
thanked  Jeanne  for  the  money  the  good  woman  made  her 
take  with  her ;  and  then,  because  there  was  no  diligence 
until  the  next  Tuesday,  set  off  in  a  country  cart,  returning 
to  Poutbert,  whence  she  hoped  to  fall  in  with  some  other 
conveyance  which  would  take  her  to  or  near  Granville. 
People  said  how  quietly  she  took  it  all,  because  she  could 
not  talk,  or  tliink  of  anything,  but  how  soon  she  should 
reach  Granville. 

From  Poutbert,  a  farmer  gave  her  a  se.at  in  his  cart  for 
lome  miles.  After  that  she  walked,  and  the  next  morninf'’s 
iun  was  well  up  before  she  found  herself  entering  the  town 
foot-sore  and  weary,  but  pressing  on  to  the  direction  given 
in  the  letter,  which  was  to  go  to  the  quay  and  inquire  for 
Agar  Cagot’s.  This  she  did,  and  a  dingy-looking  house 
was  |)ointed  out  to  her,  about  whose  door  were  clustered  a 
number  of  sailors,  and  above  their  heads  she  read  in  large, 
black  painted  letters,  “  Id  on  fait  la  chaiuliere." 

“  Madame  Cagot  ?  ”  she  asked,  addressing  one  of  the 
men. 

“  Yes,  madame.  ”  And  he  made  way  for  her  to  pass  into 
the  house,  where  a  smell  was  as  if  all  the  boulli  in  the  place 
was  being  boiled.  It  was  now  that  Nannette’s  courage 
teemed  coming  to  an  end.  Her  head  swam,  her  heart  beat, 
her  knees  knocked  together.  She  could  hardly  find  voice 
enough  to  say  to  the  woman  who  came  forwaril  — 

“  I  believe,  madame,  you  have  some  one  lodging  here 
named  Raoul  Vanier  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  we  have.  Are  you  his  sister,  madame  ?  I 
am  tndy  glad  you  are  here,  for  he  is  very  ill,  and  the  doctor 
lays  he  can  do  nothing  for  him.  But  you  will  wish  to  see 
him.  ”  And  she  turned,  and  went  through  into  a  passage, 
and  up  a  low  flight  of  creaking  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which 
poor  Nannette  was  forced  to  stop.  “  Oh  !  ”  thought  she, 
“  surely  he  will  be  spared.  lie  can  never  have  come  back 
only  to  die.  ”  The  woman,  who  had  stepped  inside  the 
room,  now  reappeared,  [and  made  a  sign  to  Nannette,  to 
come  in. 

“  He  still  sleeps,  ”  she  whispered,  as  she  stood  on  one 
tide  to  let  her  pass  ;  and  in  another  moment  N.annette  was 
again  face  to  face  with  him  whose  love  she  had  cheri-.^hed 
though  all  these  long  dreary  years.  Yes,  it  was  indeed 
Raoul,  pinched  and  haggard,  but  still  the  dear  face  her  eyes 
had  so  hungered  to  see.  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  blessed 
God  for  letting  them  meet  once  again.  “  He  icill  get 
better,  ”  she;  thought.  “  I  will  so  tend  and  watch  him,  that 
he  must  recover,  and  if  he  is  not  strong  I  can  work  for 
both  ;  ”  and  her  eyes  looked  with  pride  on  her  big  hands, 
tanned  with  toil  and  labor. 

“You’d  best  have  something  to  eat,”  said  Madame 
Cagot.  “  He  won’t  wake  up  for  hours  yet  from  the  doctor’s 
draught,  and  when  he  does  he’ll  want  all  your  time ;  for 
he  needs  a  deal  of  waiting  upon.  Come  down  with  me,” 
the  urMd,  seeing  Nannette  hesitate.  “  I’ll  take  you  into 
my  litfle  salon,  and  there  we  can  have  a  chat  together. 
You  will  like  to  hear  what  the  doctor  says.”  And  she  let 
her  into  a  sort  of  closet  boarded  off  from  the  large  cooking 
room.  “  There,  take  that.  I  see  you  are  upset  by  seeing 
him  so  ill ;  but  it’s  a  mercy  you  have  found  him  alive.  He 
had  a  terrible  attack  yesterday.  I  should  never  have  con¬ 
tented  to  having  him  if  I’d  known  how  ill  he  was ;  but 
my  son  is  on  board  the  Jean  Marie  —  that’s  the  vessel  he 
came  in.  ’Twas  his  father,  I  think,  he  expected  to  see.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Nannette ;  “  but  his  father  is  helpless, 
»nd  not  able  to  move.” 

“  Ah,  well,  it  is  better  that  you  are  here.  A  woman  is 
best  in  sickness,  and  he  wants  so  much  waiting  upon.  I 
don’t  know  what  I  should  have  done  if  my  niece  had  not 
•ffered  to  take  the  children  ;  they  are  so  fretful  all  among 
itrangers.  Perhaps  they’ll  be  better  with  you,  though 
jou’re  a  stranger  to  them,  too.” 

"  What  V  ”  exclaimed  Nannette,  sharply. 


“  Didn’t  he  tell  )  ou  of  all  his  troubles  in  his  letter  ?  ” 

Nannette  shook  her  head. 

“  I  know  nothing,”  she  man.aged  to  say. 

Madame  Cagot’s  face  brightened  at  the  thought  of  get¬ 
ting  the  first  chance  of  imparting  melancholy  news. 

“  And  you  do  not  know  then  that  his  poor  wile  is  dead  ? 
Ah !  yes,  three  weeks  after  they  had  left  land,  sickness 
for  home  and  sickness  of  the  sea  killed  her,  and  she  had 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  Ah,  what  a  terrible  fate  !  ”  And 
Madame  Cagot  stared  hard  into  Nannette’s  gray,  stony 
face. 

“  I  must  get  out  into  the  air,  madame,”  Nannette  said, 
jumping  up. 

“But  why?”  exclaimed  Madame  Cagot,  frightened  at 
her  new  guest’s  fixed  look.  “  Had  you  not  best  lie  down, 
and  lie  quiet  a  little  ?  ” 

“  No,  no ;  this  trouble  is  so  sudden,  I  shall  be  better  out¬ 
side.”  And  not  waiting  for  more  argument,  she  rushed 
out,  and  ran  along  past  the  few  houses  on  the  quay,  hoping 
she  should  find  some  place  where,  unseen,  she  could 
realize  this  newly  found  agony.  There  was  no  one  in  sight 
among  the  rocks  —  the  tide  had  left  them  black  and  bare, 
and  down  among  them  sank  poor  Nannette,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  wild  thoughts  surging  through  her  bcwihh'red  brain. 

Should  she  go  back  to  Vire  without  looking  again  on 
the  face  of  him  who  had  proved  so  cruelly  false  ?  Should 
she  go  far  away  from  all  who  knew  her  and  about  her? 
How  should  she  act  ? 

“  Oh,  iny  God  !  ”  she  cried,  “  Thou,  who  knowest  my 
misery,  show  me  what  to  do  ;  leave  me  not  now  that  I  am 
I  indeed  forsaken  of  all  others  1  ”  And  then  she  laid  her 
poor  burning  head  on  the  wet  sea-weed,  and  thought  of 
all  she  had  hoped,  all  she  had  feared.  Many  terrible 
things  had  often  occurred  to  her,  but  never  aught  like  this. 

;  She  would  have  staked  her  life  .agiiinst  Rttoid’s  love  for 
her.  Never  had  a  day  passed  without  her  prayers  bein« 
offered  uj>  for  him  ;  for  his  sake  she  had  let  her  youth 
pass,  her  beauty  fade,  aiul  all  that  women  hold  dear  go 
by;  and  was  this  to  be  her  reward,  to  find  herself  for¬ 
saken  V  Oh  that  she*  had  never  known  the  truth  1  Better 
far  that  she  could  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  her 
faith  and  trust  unbroken. 

“  I  rejoice,”  she  cried  out  fiercely,  “  that  he  has  heavy 
trials,  that  he  suffers  horrible  pain  1  I  am  glad  that  he 
wilt  die!  I  would  not  hold  out  my  finger  to”  —  and 
here  God  had  pity,  and  her  good  angel  touched  her  poor 
stony  heart,  and  in  a  moment  the  tears  were  raining  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  was  imploring  that  his  life  might  be 
spared.  Willingly  for  it  did  she  offer  her  own ;  “  for,” 
said  she,  “  his  children  need  him,  but  no  one  now  needs 
me.” 

At  length  her  sobs  subsided,  and  she  lay  soothed  by  the 
wonderful  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  as  she  hay  she  thought 
of  all  her  life  past,  and  of  him  who  had  seemed  to  be  her 
source  of  joy  and  comfort ;  and,  after  a  long  time  she  rose, 
saying  that  she  would  go  back  to  the  house  and  see  Raoul, 
and  there  should  be  peace  between  them. 

So  she  went  back,  and  Madame  Cagot  not  being  in  the 
way,  she  went  up  into  the  room  where  Raoul  still  lay  sleep¬ 
ing.  She  took  a  chair,  and  sat  looking  at  his  poor  thin 
face,  until  her  whole  nature  was  so  filled  with  pity,  that 
she  forgot  all  else  but  sad  grief  that  they  must  let  him  go, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  that  the  seal  of  death  was  upon 
his  face.  She  had  sat  some  time  before  the  door  was 
pushed  a  little  ojien,  and  a  pale-faced  child,  looking  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  put  in  its  little  head,  and  then  stooid  star¬ 
ing  silently  at  Nannette,  who,  feeling  sure  who  she  was, 
beckoned  her  forward. 

“  I  am  your  papa’s  sister,”  she  whispered.  “  Thou  must 
love  me,  my  child.”  And  the  little  one  held  up  its  face, 
and  let  Nannette  fold  her  in  her  arms. 

“  Babette  is  down-stairs,”  said  the  child.  “  Wilt  thou 
fetch  her  too  ?  She  cannot  walk  up-stairs,  and  she  will 
cry  without  me.” 

So  Nannette  went  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Cagot  gave  into  her  arms  the  little  one,  Babette, 
who  soon  went  to  sleep,  while  Marie,  sitting  at  Nannette’s 
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feet,  amused  herself  quietly,  as  children  accustomed  to  1 
sickness  and  suffering  can.  Therefore,  it  happened  that  , 
when  Raoul  Vanier  opened  his  eyes,  they  rested  ujwn  | 
Nannette,  with  his  two  children  nestled  close  beside  her. 
He  knew  her  in  a  moment  —  indeed,  he  called  her  little 
changed.  But  he  could  not  do  much  else  than  hold  her 
hand  in  his  and  call  down  blessings  on  her  head.  ’Twas 
Nannette’s  tears  that  flowed.  Raoul  was  too  weak  to  show 
much  outward  emotion.  He  listened  to  her  tale  of  his 
father’s  loss  and  illness,  and  how  both  he  and  all  his 
friends  had  thought  he  must  be  dead.  He  never  spoke 
while  she  told  her  story,  as  simply  as  she  could,  for  fear 
of  agitating  him,  only  every  now  and  then  from  between 
his  closed  eyes  would  roll  down  big  tears.  During  the 
day  he  said  no  word  of  his  marriage,  his  life,  or  why  he 
had  never  written.  Only,  as  Nannette  attended  to  his 
wants,  he  would  call  her  an  angel,  and  press  his  poor  lips 
on  her  hand,  though  by  that  time,  madame,  with  the  tender 
love  a  mother  has  towards  her  helpless  babe,  Nannette 
lolled  to  take  him  in  her  arms,  and  fold  him  to  her  heart. 

'Towards  evening  he  seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and  they 
two  being  alone,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  told  her  that 
he  well  knew  his  days,  perhaps  his  hours,  were  numbered, 
as  the  doctor  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  live  through 
another  outburst  of  bleeding  (for  it  was  of  a  consumption 
he  was  dying),  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  of  things  that 
were*  upon  his  conscience.  Nannette  begged  he  would  let 
her  go  for  a  priest. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  that  too,  my  good  angel,  thou  shalt 
do ;  but  first  I  must  speak  to  thee,  Nannette  ;  ”  and  then, 
madame,  he  told  a  piteous  tale ;  how,  in  a  foreign  land, 
away  from  all  he  loved,  to  drown  the  grief  which,  after  he 
had  put  the  sea  between  himself  and  us,  seemed  to  take 
posH<.;ssion  of  him,  he  fell  into  bad  ways.  Among  com- 

§  anions  more  wicked  than  he  in  his  innocent  heart 
reamed  of,  he  forgot  the  good  lessons  he  had  been 
taught  in  the  home  he  had  left  behind.  Happily,  he 
never  lost  his  sense  of  guilt,  only  the  devil  prevailed 
enough  to  overwhelm  him  so  completely  with  shame, 
that  he  despaired  of  forgiveness,  and  plunged  more 
recklessly  into  sin.  The  poor  woman  he  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried,  was  but  little  better  than  the  others  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  ;  and,  though  both  he  and  she  were  making 
wages  enough  to  have  been  looked  upon  at  Vire  as  a  for¬ 
tune,  they  were  often  in  want  of  food  and  clothes.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  letters  which  we  sent  to  him  by  the  Angelique, 
and  the  love  they  contained  seemed,  he  said,  to  poison  his 
whole  future.  Even  in  his  wildest  mirth,  those  words 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  a  funeral  bell,  and  their  memory 
was  often  his  first  awakening  to  consciousness. 

At  last  his  health  gave  way,  and  then  life  seemed  in- 
supm)rtablc,  though,  when  a  voice  within  would  tell  him 
his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  shrank  away  terrified, 
and  trie<l  hard  to  stifle  the  warning.  How  he  longed  for 
home  and  quiet  he  could  never  say,  and  more  than  all 
else,  the  desire  possessed  him  to  see  once  more  his  father 
and  Nannette ;  the  life  he  had  lived  since  he  left  them 
seemed  a  hideous  dream,  and  his  one  hope  now  was,  that 
he  might  live  until  he  could  get  back.  His  wife  opposed 
him  at  first,  but  when  he  told  her  that  his  father  was  rich, 
and  would  keep  her  and  the  children  without  work,  she 
consented.  Perhaps  the  poor  woman  had  a  presentiment 
that  she  should  never  reach  the  foreign  land  ;  for  though 
her  parents  had  been  French  settlers,  she  knew  nothing  of 
their  country.  Of  her,  however,  Raoul  spoke  but  little, 
and  there  was  so  much  to  say,  and  so  little  strength  to  tell 
it  with,  that  Nannette  did  not  learn  much,  except  that  he 
had  never  felt  for  any  other  woman  the  same  love  he  had 
given  to  her  whom  he  had  forsaken. 

“  Nannette,”  he  said,  “  miserable  as  I  had  ever  been, 
'twas  happiness  compared  to  the  agony  that  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  me,  when  I  first  awoke  to  what  I  might  have  been, 
and  the  full  knowledge  of  what  I  was.  The  only  prayer 
for  years  I  dared  to  utter,  was  to  beg  happiness  for  you.” 

“And  God  heard  that  prayer,  Raoul,”  said  Nannette, 
“  I  had  your  father  to  love,  and  you  to  remember.  Ah  I 
think  not,  my  friend,  that  my  life  has  been  one  of  sorrow ;  ” 


and,  hoping  to  comfort  him,  she  told  him  how  good  Jeanne 
Ferouelle  was  to  her,  and  that  her  place  at  the  hotel  now 
was  as  a  daughter,  not  a  servant ;  and  in  her  poor  way, 
madame,  she  tried  to  make  him  see  that  God,  who  ordereth 
all  things  well,  had  ordered  that  in  life  these  two  should 
be  apart,  but  that  in  death  they  should  be  again  united. 
Then,  worn  by  this  talk,  the  poor  fellow  dropped  into  a 
kind  of  sleep,  from  which  every  now  and  then  he  would 
arouse  himself  enough  to  say,  “  Thou  forgivest  me,  Nan¬ 
nette  ?  ”  and  tlie  peaceful  smile  her  answer  would  bring, 
made  his  look  as  young  as  when  he  was  first  her  own.  Ah ! 
madame,  it  was  hard  to  give  him  up,  and  weak  and  sickly 
as  he  was,  willingly  would  Nannette  have  kept  him. 

About  five  o’clock  the  priest  came,  and  before  he  left,  he 
spoke  kindly  to  Nannette,  and  told  her  that  he  would  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  children,  whose  welfare 
alone  now  troubled  the  sick  man ;  but  Nannette  eased  him 
of  that  burden ;  and  when  she  went  to  Raoul  again,  she 
told  him  that  he  must  give  his  children  to  her,  and  she 
would  be  a  mother  to  them ;  and  after  that  a  great  peace 
seemed  to  come  to  him,  and  he  began  to  hope  that  God 
would  yet  grant  him  the  pardon,  that  for  three  long  years 
he  had  souj^it  with  sorrow  and  despair,  'Twas  Nannette’s 
prayer  had  gained  him  this,  he  said  ;  had  it  not  been  for 
her,  his  hard  heart  had  never  been  touched.  Two  days 
after  this  he  died,  madame,  calling  down  blessings  on  her 
head,  and  bidding  Marie  remember,  that  Babette  and  her¬ 
self  owed  everything  they  had  to  their  bonne  Mfere  Nan¬ 
nette. 

Madame  could  not  credit  the  goodness  which  every¬ 
body  showed  to  me  at  that  time.  The  little  money  Raoul 
had  was  spent  in  paying  Madame  Cagot’s  bill,  and,  bad 
name  as  the  people  around  gave  the  woman,  she  refused 
to  take  a  single  sou  for  Nannette ;  but  at  parting,  whis- 
!  pered,  would  she  pray  for  her.  The  seamen,  who  seemed 
so  bold  and  rough,  that  Nannette  shrank  from  their  free 
looks  and  words,  made  together  a  sum  to  carry  the  poor 
one  to  Vire,  so  you  will  know.that  never  since  has  a  sailor 
gone  empty  from  the  Ildtel  St.  Pierre.  The  good  priest 
went  surety  for  the  undertaker’s  bill,  and  wrote  a  few 
weeks  after  to  say  a  friend  of  the  Church  had  paid  it ;  and 
so,  with  such  help,  Nannette  was  able  to  lay  Raoul  among 
his  people.  Jeanne  Ferouelle  scolded  a  little  about  the 
children,  but  in  the  midst  she  broke  down,  saying  their 
foo<l  would  never  be  missed,  and  they  should  not  be  parted 
from  Nannette. 

The  time  had  passed  for  grief  to  strike  sharply  into 
Marcel’s  heart,  and  he  was  greatly  comforted,  poor  old 
man,  by  the  CTand  funeral  Monsieur  le  Curd  gave  his  son, 
about  which  he  talked  with  pride  until  his  death. 

I  After  a  few  years,  Jeanne  Ferouelle  also  died,  leaving 
j  all  she  had  to  her  cousin  Nannette,  who  thus  became  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Hotel  St.  Pierre.  My  daughter,  Marie  Vanier, 
I  is  already  married  to  Louis  Renouf,  the  farmer  at  Jurque. 
Babette,  madame,  has  seen —  Ah,  yes,  'tis  true  she  is 
a  dear  child  ;  but  I  cannot  expect  to  keep  her  long,  for 
ofttiines,  when,  the  day’s  work  done,  I  sit  thinking  on 
those  gone  before  me,  I  hear  a  sound,  and,  standing  out¬ 
side  the  forge,  I  see  Fernand,  the  young  blacksmith ;  while, 
from  the  window  above,  I  know  leans  out  Babette,  and  a 
mist  rises,  and  the  years  vanish,  and  for  a  short  moment  it 
is  Raoul  who  stands  there,  and  Nannette  who  leans  at  the 
window.  Then  with  a  smile,  I  rise  and  bend  my  steps  to 
a  loved  spot,  which,  for  its  flowers,  the  children  call  the 
garden  of  “  La  Bonne  Mhre  Nannette.” 


COINCIDENCES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
coincidences,  so  strange  —  considered  abstractly  —  that  it 
^pears  difficult  to  regard  them  as  due  to  mere  casualty. 
'The  mind  is  dwelling  on  some  person  or  event,  and  sud¬ 
denly  a  circumstance  Happens  which  is  associated  in  some 
altogether  unexpected,  and  as  it  were  improbable  manner, 
with  that  person  or  event.  A  scheme  has  been  devised 
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which  can  only  fail  if  some  utterly  unlikely  series  of  events 
should  occur,  and  precisely  those  events  take  place.  Some¬ 
times  a  coincidence  is  utterly  trivial,  yet  attracts  attention 
by  the  singular  improbability  of  the  observed  events.  We 
are  thinking  of  some  circumstance,  let  us  say,  in  which  two 
or  three  persons  are  concerned,  and  the  first  book  or  paper 
we  turn  to,  shows,  in  the  very  first  line  we  look  at,  the 
names  of  those  very  persons,  though  really  relating  to  others 
in  no  way  connected  with  them ;  and  so  on,  with  many 
other  kinds  of  coincidence,  equally  trivial  and  equally  sin¬ 
gular.  Yet  again,  there  are  other  coincidences  which  are 
rendered  striking  by  their  frequent  recurrence.  It  is  to 
such  recurring  coincidences  that  common  superstitions  owe 
their  origin,  while  the  special  superstitions  thus  arising 
(that  is,  superstitions  entertained  by  individuals)  are 
innumerable.  It  is  lucky  to  do  this,  unlucky  to  do  that, 
say  those  who  believe  in  common  superstitions ;  and  they 
can  always  cite  many  coincidences  in  favor  of  their  opinion. 
But  it  is  amazing  how  common  are  the  private  superstitions 
entertained  by  many  who  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant.  We  must  suppose  that  all  such  superstitions 
have  been  based  upon  observed  coincidences.  Again,  there 
are  tricks  or  habits  which  have  obviously  had  their  origin 
in  private  superstitions.  Dr.  Johnson  may  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  misfortune  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
failed  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post  which  he  pased  along 
a  certain  route :  he  would  cer».ainly  not  have  maintained 
such  an  opinion  publicly ;  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
habit  of  his  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  observed 
coincidences ;  and  when  once  a  habit  of  the  sort  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the  strongest  minds  have 
been  found  unready  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  many  who  reject  the  idea 
that  the  ordinary  superstitions  have  any  real  significance, 
are  nevertheless  unwilling  to  run  directly  counter  to  them. 
Thus,  a  man  shall  be  altogether  skeptical  as  to  the  evil 
effects  which  follow,  according  to  a  common  superstition, 
from  passing  under  a  ladder ;  he  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  proper  reason  for  not  passing  under  a  ladder  is 
the  possibility  of  its  falling  or  of  something  falling  from  it : 
yet  he  will  not  pass  under  a  ladder,  even  though  it  is  well  se¬ 
cured,  and  obviously  carries  nothing  which  can  fall  upon  him. 
So  with  the  old  superstition,  that  a  broken  mirror  brings 
seven  years  of  sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from 
the  time  when  a  mirror  was  so  costly  as  to  represent  seven 
years’  savings  ;  there  are  those  who  despise  the  superstition 
who  would  yet  be  unwilling  to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it) 
bv  wilfully  breaking  even  the  most  worthless  old  looking- 
glass.  A  story  is  not  unfrequently  quoted  in  defence  of 
such  caution.  Every  one  knows  that  sailors  consider  it 
unlucky  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday.  A  per.son,  anxious 
to  destroy  this  superstition,  had  a  ship’s  keel  laid  on  a 
Friday,  the  ship  launched  on  a  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in 
from  toe  sheer-hulk  on  a  Friday,  the  cargo  shipped  on  a 
Friday  ;  he  found  (heaven  knows  how,  but  so  the  story  runs) 
a  Captain  Friday  to  command  her  ;  and  lastly,  she  sailed 
on  a  Friday.  But  the  superstition  was  not  destroyed,  for 
the  ship  never  returned  to  port,  nor  was  the  manner  of  her 
destruction  known.  Other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be 
cited.  Thus  a  feeling  is  entertained  by  many  persons  not 
otherwise  superstitious,  that  bad  luck  will  follow  any  wilful 
attempt  to  run  counter  to  a  superstition. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  attempts  to  correct  even  the 
more  degrading  forms  of  superstition  have  oilen  been  as 
unsuccessful  as  those  attempts  which  may  perhaps  not 
unfairly  be  called  tempting  fate.  Let  us  be  understood. 
To  refer  to  the  example  already  given,  it  is  a  manifest 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday 
is  unfortunate  ;  and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to 
consider  such  a  superstition  when  one  has  occasion  to  take 
a  journey.  But  the  case  is  different  when  any  one  undei^ 
takes  to  prove  that  the  superstition  is  an  absurdity  ;  simply 
because  oe  must  assume  in  the  first  instance  that  he  will 
•acceed,  a  result  which  cannot  be  certain,  and  such  confi¬ 
dence,  apart  from  all  question  of  superstition,  is  a  mistake. 
In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  the  very  same  way  as 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  correct ;  they  refrain  from  a  certain 


act  because  of  a  blind  fear  of  bad  luck,  and  he  proceeds  to 
the  act  with  an  equally  blind  belief  in  good  luck. 

But  one  cannot  recognize  the  same  objection  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  tries  to  correct  some  superstition  by  actions 
not  involving  any  tempting  of  fortune.  Yet  it  has  not  , 
unfrequently  happened  that  such  actions  have  resulted  in 
confirming  the  superstition.  The  following  instance  may 
be  cited.  An  old  woman  came  to  Flamsteed,  the  first 
Astronomer  Royal,  to  ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bun¬ 
dle  of  linen  might  be,  which  she  had  lost.  Flamsteed  de¬ 
termined  to  show  the  folly  of  that  belief  in  astrology,  which 
had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Observatory  (under  some  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Royal).  He 
“  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed 
out  a  ditch,  near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it  would  be 
found.”  He  then  waited  until  she  should  come  back  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke 
he  intended  for  her ;  but  “  she  came  back  in  great  delight, 
with  the  bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  the  very  plaee.” 

In  connection  with  this  story,  though  bearing  rather  on 
over-hasty  scientific  theorizing  than  on  ordinary  supersti¬ 
tions,  we  quote  the  following  story  from  De  Morgan’s  “  Bud¬ 
get  of  Paradoxes”  :  “  The  late  Baron  Zach  received  a  letter 
from  Pons,  a  successful  finder  of  comets,  complaining  that 
for  a  certain  period  he  had  found  no  comets,  tliough  he  had 
searched  diligently.  Zach,  a  man  of  much  sly  humor, 
told  him  that  no  spots  had  been  seen  on  the  sun  for  about 
the  same  time  —  which  was  true  —  and  assured  him  that 
when  the  spots  came  back,  the  comets  would  come  with  them. 
Some  time  after  he  got  a  letter  from  Pons,  who  informed 
him  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  quite  right ;  that 
very  large  spots  had  appeared  on  the  sun,  and  that  he  had 
found  a  comet  shortly  after.  I  have  the  story  in  Zach’s 
handwriting.  It  would  mend  the  story  exceedingly  if  some 
day  a  real  relation  should  be  established  between  comets 
and  solar  spots.  Of  late  years  good  reason  has  been  shown 
for  advancing  a  connection  between  these  spots  and  the 
earth’s  magnetism.  If  the  two  things  had  been  put  to  Zach 
he  would  probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Here  is  a  hint 
for  a  paradox  :  the  ^lar  spots  are  the  dead  comets,  which 
have  parted  with  their  light  and  heat  to  feed  the  sun,  as 
was  once  suggested.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  too 
late,  and  the  thing  had  been  actually  maintained.  ”  De 
Morgan  was  not  far  wrong.  Something  verj-  like  his  para¬ 
dox  was  advocated,  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
by  Commander  Ashe,  of  Canada,  earlier  we  believe  than 
the  date  of  De  Morgan’s  remarks.  The  present  writer 
happens  to  have  striking  evidence  in  favor  of  De  Morgan’s 
opinion  about  the  view  which  Zach  would  probably  nave 
formed  of  the  theory  which  connects  sun  spots  and  the 
earth’s  magnetism.  When  the  theory  was  as  yet  quite  new, 
it  was  referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  a  company  of 
Cambridge  men,  mostly  high  mathematicians,  and  it  was 
received  at  first  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  welcomed  with 
laughter.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  when  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  was  stated,  the  matter  assumed 
another  aspect.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  after  all  this  theory  is 
untrue,  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  being  due  only  to 
certain  strange  coincidences. 

In  many  instances,  indeed,  considerable  care  is  required 
to  determine  whether  real  association  or  mere  casual  co¬ 
incidence  is  in  question.  It  is  surprising  how,  in  some 
cases,  an  association  can  be  traced  between  events  seem¬ 
ingly  in  no  way  connected.  One  is  reminded  of  certain 
cases  of  derivation.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  for  instance,  would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  the  words 
“  hand  ”  and  “  prize  ”  are  connected ;  yet  the  connection 
is  seen  clearly  enough  when  “  prize  ”  is  traced  back  to 
“prehendo,”  with  the  root  “hend”  obviously  related  to 
“  hand,”  “  hound,”  and  so  on.  Equally  absurd  at  a  first 
view  is  the  old  joke  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  due  to 
the  building  of  a  certain  church ;  yet  if  moneys  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  annual  removal  of  the  gathering  sand 
were  employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  church,  mischief, 

•  afterwards  irreparable,  might  very  well  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned.  Even  the  explanation  of  certain  mischances  as 
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due  to  the  circumstance  that  “  there  was  no  weathercock  I 
at  Kiloe,”  may  admit  of  a  not  quite  unreasonable  interpre¬ 
tation.  We  leave  this  as  an  extrcise  for  the  ingenious 
reader. 

,  But  when  we  have  undoubted  cases  of  coincidence,  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  any  real  association  (setting  the 
supernatural  aside),  we  have  a  problem  of  some  inti^rest 
to  deal  with.  To  explain  them  as  due  to  some  special 
miraculous  intervention  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  minds, 
in  certain  cases;  but  in  others,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  matter  has  seemed  worthy  of  a  miracle.  Even 
viewing  the  question  in  its  Itearing  on  religious  ideas, 
there  are  cases  where  it  seems  far  more  mischievous  (as 
bringing  ridicule  on  the  very  conception  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous)  to  believe  in  supernatural  interventipn,  than  to  re¬ 
ject  such  an  explanation  on  the  score  of  antecedent 
improbability.  Horace’s  rule,  “Nec  detis  inUrsil  nisi  dignus 
vindice  nodus,”  remains  sound  when  we  write  “  Deus  ”  for 
“  deus.” 

Now  there  have  been  cases  so  remarkable,  yet  so  obvi¬ 
ously  unworthy  of  supernatural  intervention,  that  we  are 
perplexed  to  find  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  following,  adduced  by  De  Morgan,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  recall  corresponding  cases  in  the  experience  of 
readers  of  these  lines:  “In  the  summer  of  18t)6,”  he 
says,  “  I  made  myself  first  acquainted  with  the  talcs  of 
Nallianiel  Hawthorne,  and  the  first  I  read  was  about  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence.  I  could  not 
make  it  out :  everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody 
else’s  ))lace.  I  was  beginning  the  scHtond  tale,  when  a  par¬ 
cel  arrived  :  it  was  a  Tot  of  old  pamphlets  and  other  rub¬ 
bish,  as  he  called  it,  sent  by  a  friend  who  had  lately  sold 
his  books ;  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  these 
things  for  sale,  but  thought  I  might  like  to  look  at  them, 
and  possibly  keep  some.  The  first  thing  I  looked  at  was  a 
sheet,  which,  being  opened,  displayed  ‘  A  plan  of  Boston 
and  its  environs,  showing  the  true  situation  of  his  Majesty’s 
army,  and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by  an  engineer, 
at  Boston,  October,  1775.’  Such  detailed  plans  of  current 
sieges  being  theu  uncommon,  it  is  explained  that  ‘  The 
principal  part  of  this  plan  was  surveyed  by  Richard 
Williams,  Lieutenant  at  m^ton ;  and  sent  over  by  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  to  his  father  in  town,  by  whose  permission 
it  was  published.’  I  immediately  saw  that  my  confusion 
arose  from  my  supposing  that  the  king’s  troops  were  be¬ 
sieging  the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  the  other  way  ”  (a 
mistake,  by  the  way,  which  does  not  suggest  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  was  particularly  lucid). 

Another  instance  cited  by  De  Morgan  is  yet  more  re¬ 
markable,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  strange  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  we  shall  relate  jrfterwards :  “  In  August, 
1861,”  he  says,  “M.  Senarmont,  of  the  French  Institute, 
wrote  to  me  to  the  efiect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  England 
in,  or  shortly  after,  1824,  a  paper  for  translation  and  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  European  Review,  which  shortly  after  exfdred. 
TTie  que.stion  was  what  had  become  of  the  paper.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  Review  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace  of  the 
paper,  and  wrote  back  to  that  efiTect,  at  the  Museum,  add¬ 
ing  that  everything  now  depended  on  ascertaining  the 
name  of  the  editor,  and  tracing  his  papers  ;  of  this  I 
thought  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  tue  letter  on  my 
way  home,  at  a  post-office  in  the  Hampstead  l^ad,  at  the 
junction  with  Edward  Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
is  a  bookstall.  Lounging  for  a  moment  over  the  exposed 
books,  sicut  metts  est  mos,  I  saw,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little  catchpenny  book  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Macaulay,  which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a 
minute.  My  eye  was  soon  caught  by  this  sentence  :  ‘  One 
of  the  young  fellows  immediately  wrote  to  the  editor  (Mr. 
Walker)  of  the  European  Review.’  I  thus  got  the  clew  by 
which  I  ascertained  that  there  was  no  chance  of  recover¬ 
ing  Fresnel’s  papers.  Of  the  mention  of  current  Reviews 
not  one  in  a  thousand  names  the  editor.”  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this  case.  It 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the  first  mention  of  a 
review,  after  the  difficulty  had  been  recognizcil,  should  re¬ 
late  to  the  European,  and  give  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but 
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it  was  even  more  remarkable  that  the  occurrenee  should 
be  timed  so  strangely  as  was  actually  the  case. 

But  the  circumstance  we  are  now  to  relate,  seems  to  ui 
to  surpass  in  strangeness  all  the  coineidences  we  have  ever 
heard  of.  It  relates  to  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
apart  from  the  coincidence. 

When  Ur.  Thomas  Young  was  endeavoring  to  interoret 
the  inscription  of  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone,  Mr.  Grey 
(afterwards  Sir  George  Francis  Grey)  was  led  on  his  re- 
turn  from  Egypt  to  place  in  Young’s  hands  some  of  the 
most  valuable*  fruits  of  his  researches  among  the  relics  of 
Egyptian  art,  including  several  fine  sjiecimcns  of  writing 
on  papyrus,  which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  at 
Thebes,  in  1820.  Before  these  had  reached  Young,  a  man 
named  Casati  had  arrived  in  Paris,  bringing  with  him  from 
Egypt  a  parcel  of  Egyptian  manuscripts,  among  which 
Champollion  observed  one  which  bore  in  its  preamble  some 
reiemblance  to  the  text  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  This  dis¬ 
covery  attracted  much  attention ;  and  Dr.  Young  having 
procured  a  copy  of  the  papj  rus,  attempted  to  decipher  and 
translate  it.  He  had  made  some  progress  with  the  work 
when  Mr.  Grey  gave  him  the  new  papyri.  “  These,”  sayi 
Dr.  Young,  “contained  several  fine  specimens  of  writing 
and  drawing  on  papyrus ;  they  were  chiefly  in  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  and  of  a  mythological  nature ;  but  two  which  he  had 
before  described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserving  attention, 
and  which  were  brought,  through  his  judicious  precautions, 
in  excellent  preservation,  both  contained  some  Greek  char¬ 
acters,  written  apparently  in  a  pretty  legible  hand.  Thai 
which  was  most  intelligible  bad  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
contain  some  words  relating  to  the  service  of  the  Christian 
church.”  Passing  thence  to  speak  of  Casati’s  papyrus, 
Dr.  Young  remarks  that  it  was  the  first  in  which  any  intel¬ 
ligible  characters  of  the  enchorial  form  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  among  the  many  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  which 
had  been  examined,  and  it  “furnished  M.  Champollion 
with  a  name  which  materially  advanced  the  steps  leading 
him  to  his  very  important  extension  of  the  hieroglyphiciu 
alphabet.  He  had  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation  the 
n.ames  of  Apollonius,  Antiochus,  and  Antigonus,  as  occur¬ 
ring  among  the  witnesses;  and  I  easily  recognized  the 
groups  which  be  had  deciphered ;  although,  instead  of 
Aniiochus,  I  read  Antimachus;  and  1  did  not  recollect  at 
the  time  that  he  had  omitted  the  M.” 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story. 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Grey  had  brought 
me  his  manuscripts,”  proceeds  Dr.  Young  (whose  English 
by  the  way,  is  in  places  slightly  questionable),  “  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  impatiently  to  examine  that  which  was  in  Greek 
only ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  awake  and 
in  my  sober  senses,  when  I  observed  among  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  Antimachus  Antigenis  (sic)  ;  and  a  few  lines 
further  back,  Portis  ApoUonii ;  althou:>h  the  last  word 
could  not  have  been  very  easily  deciphered  without  th« 
assistance  of  the  conjecture,  which  immediately  occurred 
to  me,  that  this  manuscript  might  perhaps  be  a  translation 
of  the  enchorial  manuscript  of  Casati.  I  found  that  its 
beginning  was,  ‘  A  copy  of  an  Egyptian  writing ;  ’  and  I 
proceeded  to  ascertain  that  there  were  the  same  number  of 
names  intervening  between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
signatures  that  I  had  identified,  and  that  the  same  number 
followed  the  last  of  them.  The  whole  number  of  witnesses 

was  sixteen  in  each . I  could  not  therefore  but 

conclude,”  proceeds  Dr.  Youn^,  after  dwelling  on  other 
points  equally  demonstrative  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
and  enchorial  inscriptions,  “  that  a  most  extraordinary 
chance  had  brought  into  my  possession  a  document  which 
was  not  very  likely,  in  the  first  place,  ever  to  have  existed, 
still  less  to  have  bieen  preserved  uninjured,  for  my  informa¬ 
tion,  through  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years  ;  but 
that  this  very  extraordinary  translation  should  have  been 
brought  safely  to  Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  th« 
very  moment  when  it  was  most  of  all  desirable  to  me  to 
possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of  an  original  which  1  was 
then  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of 
comprehending  it ;  this  combination  would,  in  other  times, 
have  been  considered  as  afifording  ample  evidence  of  my 
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having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer.”  'Die  surprising 
elTect  of  the  coincidence  is  increased  when  the  contents  of 
this  Egyptian  manuscript  are  described.  “  It  relates  to 
the  sale,  not  of  a  house  or  a  held,  but  of  a  portion  of  the 
collections  and  ollerings  made  from  time  to  time  on  account 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  number  of  mummies  of  per¬ 
sons  described  at  length  in  very  bad  Greek,  with  their 
children  and  all  their  households.” 

The  history  of  astronomy  has  in  quite  recent  times 
afforded  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  repeated  coinci¬ 
dences.  We  refer  to  the  researches  by  which  the  theory 
has  been  established  that  meteors  and  comets  are  so  far 
associated  that  meteor  systems  travel  in  the  track  of  com¬ 
ets.  It  will  readily  bo  seen  from  the  following  statements, 
all  of  which  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  theory  must  be  regarded  as  partly  due  to 
singular  good  fortune  :  — 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  meteor  systems  —  the 
system  which  produces  the  November  shooting-stars,  or 
Leonides,  and  that  which  produces  the  August  shooting- 
stars,  or  Perseides.  It  chanced  that  the  year  1866  was  the 
time  when  a  great  display  of  November  meteors  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  astronomers.  Hence,  in  the  years  1865  and 
1866,  considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  shooting-stars.  Moreover,  so  many  astronomers 
iratched  the  display  of  1866,  that  very  exact  information 
was  for  the  first  time  obtained  as  to  the  apparent  track  of 
these  meteors.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  was  essential  to  success  in  the  main  inquiry.  Now 
it  had  chanced  that  in  1862  a  fine  comet  had  been  seen, 
whose  path  approached  the  earth’s  path  very  closely  in¬ 
deed.  'This  led  the  Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  there  might  not  be  some  connection  between 
this  comet  and  the  August  shooting-stars,  which  cross  the 
earth's  path  at  the  same  place.  He  was  able,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  path  of  the  comet  and  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
meteors,  to  render  this  opinion  highly  probable.  Then 
came  inquiries  into  the  real  paths  of  the  November  me¬ 
teors,  these  inquiries  being  rendered  just  practicable  by 
several  coincidences,  as  —  (1)  the  exact  observations  just 
mentioned ;  (2)  the  existence  of  certain  old  accounts  of 
the  meteor  shower;  (3)  the  wonderful  mastery  obtained  by 
Professor  Adams  over  all  problems  of  perturbation  (for 
the  whole  question  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the 
November  meteors  had  been  perturbed)  ;  and  (4)  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  half-forgotten  treatise  by  Gauss,  supplying  for- 
mulm  which  reduced  Adams’s  labor  by  one  half.  'Jfhe  path 
having  been  determined  (by  Adams  alone,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  insisting),*  the  whole  question  rested  on 
the  recognition  of  a  comet  travelling  in  the  same  path.  If 
such  a  comet  were  found,  Schiaparelli’s  case  was  made  out. 
If  not,  then,  though  the  evidence  might  be  convincing  to 
mathematicians  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  probabili¬ 
ties,  vet  it  was  all  but  certain  that  Schiaparelli’s  theory 
would  presently  sink  into  oblivion.  Now  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  hundreds  of  comets  which  have  a  period  of  thirtv- 
three  and  a  quarter  years,  but  very  few  are  known  —  only 
three  certainly  —  and  one  of  these  had  only  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  when  Adams’s  results  were  announced.  The  odds 
were  enormous  against  the  required  comet  being  known, 
and  yet  greater  against  its  having  been  so  well  watched 
that  its  true  path  had  been  ascertained.  Yet  the  comet 
which  had  been  discovered  in  that  very  year  1866 — the 
comet  called  Tempel’s,  or  I.  1866  —  was  the  very  comet 
required  to  establish  Schiaparelli’s  theory.  There  was  the 
path  of  the  meteors  assigned  by  Adams,  and  the  path  of 
the  comet  had  been  already  calculated  by  'rempel  before 
Adams’s  result  had  been  announced ;  and  these  two  paths 
were  found  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (with  an 
accuracy  far  exceeding  indeed  the  requirements  of  the 
case)  iiientical. 

To  the  remarkable  coincidences  here  noted,  coincidences 
rendered  so  much  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 

'  Iie*(rri«r,  Sehiupwnlli,  and  othar*  esIouUtsd  the  path  on  the  uaump- 
Oon  that  toe  occurreonc  of  displeja  three  tloee  per  oeaturj  impliee  a  peri- 
Mle  elrruletion  around  the  euo  in  about  thirtj-three  jrean  and  a  quarter ; 
but  Adtmt  alone  proved  that  thU  period,  and  no  other,  muet  be  that  of  the 
■ovember  meteore.  d 


the  August  comet  is  now  known  to  return  only  twice  in 
three  centuries,  while  the  November  comet  returns  only 
thrice  per  century,  may  be  added  these  :  — 

The  comet  of  1862  was  observed  telescopically  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  under  remakably  favorable  circumstances.  “  Ik 
passed  us  closely  and  swiftly,”  says  Herschel,  “  swelling 
into  importance,  and  dying  away  with  unusual  rapidity. 
The  phenomena  exhibited  by  its  nucleus  and  head  were  on 
this  account  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  it  being 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  a  comet  can  be  closely  in¬ 
spected  at  the  very  cri.sis  of  its  fate,  so  that  wc  can  witness 
the  actual  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  it.”  (This  was  written 
long  before  Schiaparelli’s  theory  had  attracted  notice.) 
This  comet  was  also  the  last  observed  and  studied  by  Sir 
John  Herschel.  The  November  comet,  again,  was  the 
Jirsl  comet  ever  analyzed  with  the  spectroscope. 

It  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  where  coincidences  so 
remarkable  as  these  are  seen  to  be  possible,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  theory  itself,  which  is  based  on  the 
coincidence  of  certain  paths,  can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  sur¬ 
prising  nature  of  the  coincidence  is  in  no  way  affected ;  it 
would  be  as  remarkable  (at  least)  that  so  many  events 
should  concur  to  establish  a  false  as  to  establish  a  true 
theory.  This  noted,  we  may  admit  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  evidence  for  a  scientific  theory  amounts 
in  reality  only  to  extreme  probability.  However,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  probability  for  the  theory  belongs  to 
a  higher  order  than  the  probability  against  those  observed 
coincidences  which  rendered  the  demonstration  of  the 
theory  possible.  The  odds  were  thousands  to  one,  perhaps, 
against  the  occurrence  of  these  coincidences ;  but  they  are 
millions  to  one  against  the  coincidence  of  the  patlis  as  well 
of  the  November  as  of  the  August  meteors  with  the  paths 
of  known  comets,  by  mere  accident. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  last  cases  are  not  altogether  such  as  to  assure  us 
that  special  intervention  was  not  in  question  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Indeed,  though  astronomers  have  not  recognized 
anything  supernatural  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  association  between  meteors  and 
comets,  some  students  of  archaeology  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  the  events  narrated  by  Dr.Young  as  striclly  providen¬ 
tial  dispensations.  “  ft  seems  to  the  reflective  mind,”  says 
the  author  of  the  “  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic  Lands,” 
“  that  the  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the 
secrets  of  Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed, 
and  to  cast  their  reflective  light  on  the  darker  pages  of 
sacred  and  profane  history  .  .  .  The  incident  in  the  Tabors 
of  Dr.  Young  seeuis  so  surprising  that  it  might  be  deemed 

Erovidential,  if  not  miraculous.”  The  same  will  scarcely 
e  thought  of  such  events  (and  their  name  is  legion)  as 
De  Morgan  has  recorded ;  since  it  requires  a  considerabls 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  either  the  discovery 
of  the  name  of  a  certain  editor,  or  the  removal  of  De  Mor¬ 
gan’s  difficulties  respecting  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  a  nodus 
worthy  of  miraculous  interposition.  For  absolute  triviality, 
however,  combined  with  singularity  of  coincidence,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  occurred  several  years  ago  to  the  present 
writer  appears  to  him  unsurpassable.  He  was  raising  a 
tumbler  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  moment  it  was  a  tew 
inches  above  his  mouth ;  but  whether  to  examine  its  sub¬ 
stance  against  the  light,  or  for  what  particular  purpose, 
has  escaped  his  recollection.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tum¬ 
bler  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  so  that  the  edge 
struck  against  one  of  his  lower  teeth.  The  fall  was  just 
enough  to  have  broken  the  tumbler  (at  least,  against  a 
sharp  hard  object  like  a  tooth),  and  he  expected  to  have 
his  mouth  unpleasantly  filled  with  glass  fragments  and  per¬ 
haps  seriously  cut.  However,  though  there  was  a  sharp 
blow,  the  glass  remained  unbroken.  On  examining  it,  he 
found  that  a  large  drop  of  wax  had  fallen  on  the  edge  at 
the  very  spot  where  it  had  struck  his  tooth,  an  indentation 
being  left  by  the  tooth.  Doubtless  the  softening  of  the 
shock  by  the  interposition  of  the  wax  had  just  saved  the 
glass  from  fracture.  In  any  case,  however,  the  surprising 
nature  of  the  coincidence  is  not  affected.  On  considering 
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the  matter  it  will  be  seen  bow  enormous  were  the  antece¬ 
dent  odds  against  the  observed  event.  It  is  not  a  usual 
thing  for  a  tumbler  to  slip  in  such  a  way  ;  it  has  not  at  any 
other  time  happened  to  the  present  writer,  and  probably 
not  a  single  reader  of  these  lines  can  recall  such  an  occur¬ 
rence  either  in  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others.  That 
it  very  seldom  happens,  we  suppose,  that  a  drop  of  wax 
falls  on  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  and  there  remains  unnoticed. 
That  two  events  so  unusual  should  be  coincident,  and  that 
the  very  spot  where  the  glass  struck  the  tooth  should  be 
the  place  where  the  wax  had  fallen,  certainly  seems  most 
surprising.  Tn  fact,  it  is  only  the  utter  triviality  of  the 
whole  occurrence  which  renders  it  credible  :  it  is  just  one 
of  those  events  which  no  one  would  think  of  inventing. 
Whether  credible  or  not,  it  happened.  As  De  Morgan 
says  of  the  coincidences  he  relates,  so  can  the  present 
writer  say  for  the  above  (equally  important)  circumstance, 
he  can  “  solemnly  vouch  for  its  literal  truth.”  Yet  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  there  was  anything  provi¬ 
dential  in  such  an  occurence.  Swift,  in  his  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,” 
has  indicated  in  forcible  terms  the  absurdity  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  miraculous  interventions  in  such  cases ;  but  should  it 
appear  to  some  of  our  readers  that,  trivial  though  the  event 
was,  the  present  writer  should  have  recognized  the  hand 
of  R^vidence  in  it,  he  would  remark  that  it  requires  some 
degree  of  self-conceit  to  rt^ard  oneself  as  the  subject  of  the 
special  intervention  of  Providence,  and  moreover  that 
Providence  might  have  contrived  the  escape  in  less  com- 
licated  sort  by  simply  so  arranging  matters  that  the  glass 
ad  not  fallen  at  all.  So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  him. 

There  arises,  in  certain  cases,  the  question  whether  coin¬ 
cidences  may  not  appear  so  surprising,  as  to  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  are  due  to  a  real  though  undiscerned 
association  between  the  coineiding  events.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  scientific  method ;  and  it  is  well  to 
notice  how  far  this  method  may  sometimes  be  unsafe.  If 
remarkable  coincidences  can  occur  when  there  is  no  real 
connection  —  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  —  caution 
must  be  required  in  recognizing  coincidence  as  demonstra¬ 
tive  of  association. 

Not  to  take  any  more  scientific  instances,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  we  have  already  said  enough,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  presentiments  of  death  or  misfortune.  Here,  in  the  first 
place,  the  coincidences  which  have  been  recorded  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  simply  because 
such  presentiments  are  very  common  indeed.  A  certain 
not  unusual  condition  of  health,  the  pressure  of  not  uncom¬ 
mon  difficulties  or  dangers,  depression  arising  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  and  other  causes,  many  circumstances,  in  fact,  may 
suggest  (and  do  notoriously  suggest)  such  presentiments. 
That  some  presentiments  out  of  very  many  thus  arising 
should  be  fufillcd  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  surprising  —  on 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  would  to  very  remarkable.  But 
again,  a  presentiment  may  be  founded  on  facts,  known  to 
the  person  concerned,  which  may  fully  justify  the  presenti¬ 
ment.  “  Sometimes,”  says  De  Morgan  on  this  point,  “  there 
is  no  mystery  to  those  who  have  uie  clew.”  tie  eites  in¬ 
stances.  “  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol.  80,  part  2, 
p.  38)  we  read,  the  subject  being  presentiment  of  death,  as 
follows:  ‘In  1718,  to  come  nearer  the  recollection  of 
survivors,  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  Captain  John 
Fletcher,  Captain  De  Morgan’”  (De  Morgan’s  grand¬ 
father),  and  Lieutenant  Bosanquet  each  distinctly  fore¬ 
told  his  own  death  on  the  morning  of  his  fate.’  I  have 
no  doubt  of  all  three ;  and  I  knew  it  of  my  grandfather 
long  before  I  read  the  above  passage.  He  saw  that  the 
battery  be  commanded  was  unduly  exposed — I  think  ^ 
the  sap  running  through  the  fort  when  produced.*  He 
represented  this  to  the  engineer  officers,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief;  the  engineers  denied  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  the  commander  believed  them,  my  grandfather 
quietly  observed  that  he  must  make  his  will,  and  the 
French  fulfilled  the  prediction.  His  will  bore  date  the 
day  of  his  death ;  and  I  always  thought  it  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  that  a  soldier 
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should  not  consider  any  danger  short  of  one  like  the  above 
sufficient  reason  to  make  his  will.  I  suppose,”  proceeds 
De  Morgan,  “  the  other  officers  were  similarly  posted.  I 
am  told  that  military  men  very  often  defer  making  their 
wills  until  just  before  an  aetion ;  but  to  face  the  ordinary 
risks  intestate,  and  to  wait  until  speedy  death  must  be  the 
all  but  certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mistake,  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  principle  very  far.” 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  and  omens,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  many  of  the  stories  bearing  on  this  subject 
fail  in  showing  that  the  dream  was  fully  described  before 
the  event  occurred  which  appeared  to  fulfil  the  dream.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  fulfilment, 
in  many  cases,  would  not  have  appeared  quite  so  remark¬ 
able  as  in  the  actual  narrative.  Without  imputing  untruth 
to  the  dreamer,  we  may  nevertheless  —  merely  by  consider¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  to  ordinary  testimony  —  believe  that 
the  occurrences  of  the  dream  have  been  somewhat  modified 
after  the  event.  We  do  not  doubt  that  if  every  person 
who  had  a  dream  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind, 
were  at  once  to  record  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dream, 
very  striking  instances  of  fulfilment  would  occur  before 
long;  but  at  present,  certainly,  nine  tenths  of  the  remark¬ 
able  stories  about  dreams  fail  in  the  point  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  the  theory  that  certain 
dreams  have  been  intended  to  foreshadow  real  events,  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  instances  of  fulfilment  are  re¬ 
lated,  while  the  instances  of  non-fulfilment  arc  forgotten.  It 
is  known  that  instances  of  the  latter  sort  are  very  numerous, 
but  what  proportion  they  bear  to  instances  of  the  former 
sort,  is  unknown  ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  sound  opinion  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  actual 
evidence  is  concerned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory  which  will  be  disposed 
of  if  one  undoubted  negative  instance  be  adduced.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  dreams  of  an  im¬ 
pressive  nature  —  such  dreams  as  we  might  conceive  to  be 
sent  by  way  of  warning — and  dreams  not  specially  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  the  dreamer’s  attention.  A  dream 
which  appeared  impressive  when  it  occurred  but  was  not 
fulfilled  by  the  event,  would  be  readily  regarded,  even  by 
the  dreamer  himself,  as  not  intended  to  convey  any  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  the  future.  The  only  way  to  form  a  just  opinion 
would  be  to  record  each  dream  of  an  impressive  nature, 
immediately  after  its  occurrence,  and  to  compare  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  such  dreams  are  fulfilled  with 
the  number  in  which  there  is  no  fulfilment.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  certain  class  of  dreams  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Thus,  let  a  society  be  formed,  every  member  of 
which  undertakes  that  whenever  on  the  night  preceding  a 
journey  he  dreams  of  misfortune  on  the  route,  he  will  re¬ 
cord  his  dream,  with  his  ideas  as  to  its  impressiveness,  be¬ 
fore  starting  on  his  journey.  A  great  number  of  such  cases 
would  soon  be  collected,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
would  be  several  striking  fulfilments,  and  probably  two  or 
three  highly  remarkable  cases  of  the  sort ;  but  lor  our  own 
part,  we  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  percentage 
of  fulfilments  would  correspond  very  closely  with  the  per¬ 
centage  due  to  the  common  risks  of  travelling,  with  or 
without  premonitory  dreams.  This  could  readily  be 
tested,  if  the  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  note  every 
occasion  on  which  they  travelled :  it  would  be  found,  we 
suspect,  that  the  dreamers  gained  little  by  their  warnings. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  ten  thousand  journeys  of  all 
sorts  were  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  society  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  hundred  of  these 
journeys  (one  per  cent.,  that  is)  were  unfortunate ;  then,  if 
one  tenth  of  the  journeys  (a  thousand  in  all)  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  warning  dreams,  we  conceive  that  about  ten  of 
these  warnings  (or  one  per  cent.)  would  be  fulfilled.  If 
more  were  fulfilled  there  would  appear,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  went,  to  be  a  balance  of  meaning  in  the  warnings  ; 
if  fewer,  it  would  appear  that  warning  dreams  were  to 
some  slight  degree  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of  con¬ 
traries;  but  if  about  the  proper  average  number  of  ill- 
omened  voyages  turned  ont  unfortunately,  it  would  follow 
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that  warning  dreams  had  no  significance  or  value  whatever ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  result  we  should  expect. 

Similar  reasoning,  and  perhaps  a  similar  method,  might 
be  applied  to  cases  where  the  death  of  a  person  has  been 
seemingly  communicated  to  a  friend  or  relative  at  a  dis-  ' 
tance,  whether  in  a  dream  or  vision,  or  in  some  other  way 
at  the  very  instant  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  any  means  so  clear  that  in  such  instances  we  may  not  I 
have  to  deal  with  phenomena  admitting  of  physical  inter-  I 
pretation.  This  is  suggested,  in  fact,  by  the  application  of 
considerations  resembling  those  which  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  the  belief  in  dreams  giving  warning  against  dangers. 
Dreams  of  death  may  indeed  be  sufiicientlj-  common,  and  but 
little  stress  could  be  laid,  therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
several  or  even  of  many  such  dreams.  But  visions  of  the 
absent  are  not  common  phenomena.  That  state  of  the 
health  which  occasions  the  appearance  of  visions  is  un¬ 
usual  ;  and  if  some  of  the  stories  of  death-warnings  are  to 
be  believed,  visions  of  the  absent  have  appeared  to  per¬ 
sons  in  good  health.  But  setting  aside  the  question  of 
health,  visions  are  unusual  phenomena.  Hence,  if  any 
considerable  proportion  of  those  narratives  be  true,  which 
relate  how  a  person  has  at  the  moment  of  his  death  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  vision  to  some  friend  at  a  distance,  we  must 
recognize  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  mind  may  act  on  mind  independently  of  distance. 
The  h  priori  objections  to  this  belief  are,  indeed,  very 
serious,  but  a  priori  reasoning  does  not  amount  to  demon¬ 
stration.  We  do  not  know  thiit  even  when  under  ordinary 
circumstanees  we  think  of  an  absent  friend,  his  mind  may 
not  respond  in  some  degree  to  our  thoughts,  or  else  that 
our  thoughts  may  not  ne  a  response  to  thoughts  in  his 
mind.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  law  of  thought  might  exist 
and  remain  undetected  —  it  would  indeed  be  scarcely 
detectible.  At  any  rate,  we  know  too  little  respecting  the 
mind  to  be  certain  that  no  such  law  exists.  If  it  existed,  then 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
hour  of  death  might  raise  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  another. 

We  shall  venture  to  quote  here  an  old  but  well-authen¬ 
ticated  story,  as  given  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  “  Debatable  Land 
between  this  World  and  the  Next,”  leaving  to  our  readers 
the  inquiry  whether  probabilities  are  more  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  (1)  the  story  is  untrue,  or  ('2)  the  event  related 
was  only  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  a  certain  event 
and  a  certain  cerebral  phenomenon,  in  reality  no  way  as¬ 
sociated  with  it,  or  (3)  that  there  was  a  real  association 
physically  explicable,  or  (4)  that  the  event  was  super¬ 
natural.  Ix)rd  Erskine  related  to  Lady  Morgan — herself 
a  perfect  skeptic  —  (we  wish,  all  the  same,  that  the  story 
came  direct  from  Erskine)  the  following  personal  narrative ; 

“  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh  one  morning,  after  a  consid¬ 
erable  absence  from  Scouand,  he  met  in  the  street  his 
father’s  old  butler,  looking  very  pale  and  wan.  He  asked  him 
what  brought  him  to  Edinburgh.  The  butler  replied,  ‘  To 
meet  your  honor,  and  solicit  your  interference  with  my 
lord  to  recover  a  sum  due  to  me,  which  the  steward  at  the 
last  settlement  did  not  pay.’  Lord  Erskine  then  told  the 
butler  to  step  with  him  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  close  by, 
but  on  turning  round  again  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Puzzled 
at  this  he  found  out  uie  man’s  wife,  who  lived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  butler 
was  dead,  and  that  he  had  told  his  wife,  on  his  death-bed, 
that  the  steward  had  wronged  him  of  some  money,  and 
that  when  Master  Tom  returned  he  would  see  her  righted. 
This  Lord  Erskine  promised  to  do,  and  shortly  afterwards 
kept  his  promise.”  Lady  Morgan  then  sa3’8,  “  Either  Lord 
Erskine  did  or  did  not  believe  this  strange  story :  if  he 
did,  what  a  strange  aberration  of  intellect!  if  he  did  not, 
what  a  stranger  aberration  from  truth  I  My  opinion  is  that 
he  did  believe  it.”  Mr.  Owen  deals  with  the  hypothesis 
that  aberration  of  intellect  was  in  question,  and  gives 
several  excellent  reasons  for  rejecting  that  hypothesis; 
and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  butler’s  phantom 
had  really  appeared  after  his  death.  “The  natural  in¬ 
ference  from  the  facts,  if  they  are  admitted,  is,”  he  says, 

“  that  under  certain  circumstances,  which  as  yet  we  may 
be  unable  to  define,  those  over  whom  the  death-change  has 


passed,  still  interested  in  the  concerns  of  earth,  may  for  a 
time  at  least  retain  the  power  of  occasional  interference  in 
these  concerns  ;  for  example,  in  an  effort  to  right  injustice 
done.”  He  thus  adopts  what,  for  want  of  a  Mtter  word, 
may  be  called  the  supernatural  interpretation.  But  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  (assuming  it  to  be  true) 
that  the  butler  was  dead  at  the  moment  when  Erskine  saw 
the  vision  and  heard  the  words.  If  this  moment  preceded 
the  moment  of  the  butler’s  death,  the  story  falls  into  the 
category  of  those  which  seem  explicable  by  the  theory  of 
brain-waves.  We  express  no  opinion. 

We  had  intended  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those 
appearances  which  have  been  regarded  as  ghosts  of  de¬ 
parted  persons,  and  to  the  study  of  some  other  matters 
which  either  are  or  may  be  referred  to  coincidences  and 
superstitions.  But  our  space  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  we 
may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  —  not  to  dogmatize  upon  it,  nor  to  undertake  to  explain 
away  the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  but  to  indicate  the 
considerations  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  such  matters  by  those  who  wish  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them. 

At  present  we  must  be  content  with  indicating  the  gen¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  coincidences  which  appear  very  re¬ 
markable,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  reasonably 
referred  to  special  interpositions  of  Providence.  Tlie  fact 
really  is  that  occasions  are  continually  occurring  where  co¬ 
incidences  of  the  sort  are  possible,  though  improbable.  Now 
the  improbability  in  any  particular  case  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  expecting  that  in  that  case  no  coincidence 
would  occur.  But  the  matter  is  reversed  when  a  great 
multitude  of  cases  are  in  question.  The  probable  result 
then  is  that  there  will  be  coincidences.  We  may  easily 
illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a  question  of  ordinary  proba¬ 
bilities.  Supjiose  there  is  a  lottery  with  a  thousand  tickets 
and  but  one  prize.  Then  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
any  particular  ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize — the  odds 
are,  in  fact,  999  to  1  against  him.  But  suppose  he  had  one 
ticket  in  each  of  a  million  different  lotteries  all  giving  the 
same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would  not  be  surprising 
for  him  to  draw  a  prize ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw  one.  The 
same  event  —  the  drawing  of  a  prize  —  which  in  one  case 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable,  becomes  in  the 
other  case  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with  coincidences 
which  appear  utterly  improbable.  It  would  be  a  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  if  such  coincidences  did  not  occur,  and  occur 
pretty  frequently,  in  the  experience  of  everj'  man,  since 
the  opportunities  for  their  occurrence  enormously  outnum¬ 
ber  the  chances  agairst  the  occurrence  of  any  particular 
instance. 

We  may  reason  in  like  manner  as  to  superstitions.  Or 
rather,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coincidences  on  which  su¬ 
perstitions  are  commonly  based  are  in  many  instances  not 
even  remarkable.  Misfortunes  are  not  so  uncommon,  for 
instance,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  of  some  sort  after 
the  spilling  of  salt  at  table  can  be  regarded  as  surprising. 
If  three  or  four  persons,  who  are  discussing  the  particular 
superstition  relating  to  salt-cellars,  can  cite  instances  of  an 
apparent  connection  between  a  misfortune  and  the  contact 
of  salt  with  a  table-cloth,  the  circumstance  is  in  no  sense  to 
bo  wondered  at ;  it  would  be  much  more  remarkable  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  superstition 
of  the  commoner  sort  which  is  not  in  like  manner  based, 
not  on  some  remarkable  coincidence,  but  on  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  quite  common  coincidences.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  of  the  facts  on  which  nearly  all  the  vulgar  super¬ 
stitions  have  been  based,  that  it  would  have  amounted  to 
little  less  than  a  miracle  if  such  facts  were  not  common  in 
the  experience  of  every  person.  Any  other  superstitions 
could  be  just  as  readily  started,  and  be  very  quickly  sup¬ 
ported  by  as  convincing  evidence.  If  the  present  writer 
were  to  announce  to-morrow  in  all  the  papers  and  on  eveiy 
wall  that  misfortune  is  sure  to  follow  when  any  person  is 
ill-advised  enough  to  pnfc  *  finger-nail  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock  on  any  Friday  morning,  that  announcement 
would  be  supported  within  a  week  by  evidence  of  the  most 
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striking  kind.  In  less  than  a  month  it  would  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  superstition.  If  this  appears  absurd  and  incredible, 
let  the  reader  consider  merely  the  absurdity  of  ordinary 
superstitions.  Take,  lor  instance,  fortune-telling  by  means 
of  eanis.  If  our  police  reports  did  not  assure  us  that  such 
Taticination  is  believed  in  by  many,  would  it  be  credible 
that  reasoning  beings  could  hor>e  to  learn  anything  of  the 
future  from  the  order  in  whicn  a  few  pieces  of  painted 
paper  happened  to  fall  when  shuffled?  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  or  any  way  of  telling  fortunes  is  believed  in. 
Persons  believe  in  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers  for  the 
seemingly  excellent  reason  that  such  predictions  are  re¬ 
peatedly  fulfilled.  They  do  not  notice  that  (setting  apart 
happy  guesses  based  on  known  facts)  there  would  be  as  many 
fulfilments  if  every  prediction  had  been  precisely  reversed. 
It  is  the  same  witn  other  common  superstitions.  Reverse 
them,  and  they  are  as  trustworthy  as  before.  Let  the  su¬ 
perstition  be  that  to  every  one  spilling  salt  at  dinner,  some 
great  piece  of  good  luck  will  occur  before  the  day  is  over ; 
let  seven  years  of  good  fortune  be  promised  to  the  person 
who  breaks  a  mirror;  and  so  on.  'Ihese  new  supcTstitions 
would  be  before  long  supported  by  as  good  evidence  as 
those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  be  worth  as  much, 
tince  both  orders  of  superstition  are  worth  nothing. 


A  FLEETING  FORTUNE. 

CovF.TOUSNF.ss  is  supposed  to  be  the  favorite  vice  of 
age,  which  seems  to  me  strange.  1  am  old,  and  no  longer 
hunger  after  wealth.  What  good  would  it  do  me  now  V 
My  habits  are  settled,  my  passions  are  extinct :  quiet,  free¬ 
dom  from  pain  and  care,  and  the  preservation  of  my  eye¬ 
sight,  are  the  only  blessings  I  crave.  I  have  enough  for 
fo^  and  clothing;  not  enough  to  tempt  others  to  flatter, 
cajole,  and  deceive  me.  But  early  in  life  1  longed  for 
riches  with  an  unwholesome  yearning;  money  seemed  to 
me  the  greatest  good,  yet  even  money  was  not  worth  toil¬ 
ing  for.  When  1  indulged  in  airy  castle-building — which 
was  very  often  —  1  always  pictured  myself  as  finding  a 
treasure ;  landing  a  double  event  at  tremendous  odds ; 
having  a  fortune  left  me ;  or  becoming  suddenly  rich  in 
some  equally  facile  manner  —  never  slowly,  by  hard  work. 
In  many  novels,  the  hero,  poor,  determines  to  achieve 
wealth  and  fame  at  the  end  of  one  chapter;  and  when  the 
next  o]:cns,  he  has  done  so.  The  intervening  years  of 
humdrum  are  jumped.  I  wanted  to  jump  them  too.  I  was 
(^uite  willing  to  be  ten  years  older  and  ten  thousand  times 
richer,  could  such  a  bargain  have  been  made.  But  it 
could’nt ;  and  1  dawdled  the  ten  years  away,  and  was  just 
as  poor  as  at  the  commencement.  And  yet  I  was  once  for 
a  few  hours,  actually  and  literally,  a  rich  man  ;  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  way  which  my  fancy  had  not  pictured. 

I  was  fond  of  travelling  about,  and  my  small  means 
caused  me  to  seek  inexpensive  modes  of  conveyance.  My 
legs  were  the  cheapest ;  and  I  walked  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales;  but  the  coast  stopped  me,  for  I 
could  not  swim  the  channel.  Pay  for  my  ]iassage  1  must, 
but  I  would  pay  as  little  as  I  could  help  ;  so  I  chose  a  long 
sea-route  from  London  to  Holland.  As  the  boat  started 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  I  passed  the  evening  in 
mild  dissipation.  Dined  off  a  chop  and  cheese  with  a  pint 
of  “  cooper,”  followed  by  a  pipe  and  glass  of  rack-punch. 
Sat  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  from  curtain-rise  to  curtain-set, 
only  leaving  when  the  brown  holland  appeared.  Then  a 
{(otato  at  a  singing-tavern  brought  me  to  naif-past  twelve, 
and  it  was  time  to  go  to  my  inn  in  Ilolborn  for  my  luggage. 
This  was  not  extensive,  consisting  merely  of  a  leathern 
bag,  which  could  be  worn  when  1  liked  as  a  knapsack ; 
and  with  this  in  my  left  hand,  and  a  stout  oak  stick  tipped 
with  a  formidable  ferrule  in  my  right,  I  sought  the  Ducks. 
This  must  seem  so  very  eccentric  to  young  people  of  the 
present  day,  that  I  think  it  better  to  mention  that  it  was 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago:  cabs  and  habits  of  luxury 
have  considerably  increased  since  then.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Tower,  the  streets  were  quite  deserted,  and 


I  it  was  a  curious  experience  to  hear  one’s  footsteps  reecho¬ 
ing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  capital  of  Bustle.  The  traf¬ 
fic,  rolling  dock  wards  by  the  main  arteries  of  the  city,  only 
reached  the  ear  as  a  faint,  muffled  murmur,  like  that  of  the 
distant  sea.  Turning  into  a  small  Place — a  triangle  of 
houses,  with  a  paved  court  in  its  centre  —  however,  I  came 
uj)on  a  group  of  three  men,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
scuffle,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  drunken  row,  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  on  without  notice,  when  one  of  them  called  out  “  Mui^ 
der !  ” 

What  a  fine  old  English  word  that  is  —  how  expressive  1 
The  sight  of  it  in  large  print  gives  the  blood  a  pleasant 
curdle,  and  forces  the  purchase  of  an  evening  paper  upon 
the  man  whose  coppers  would  never  be  charmed  out  of  him 
by  any  simple  “  assassination.”  But  heard  in  the  stillness  of 
night  there  is  a  muttered  horror  in  the  word  which  is  ap¬ 
palling. 

I  am  not  a  chivalrous  man  ;  I  shrink  instinctively  from 
incurring  danger  or  even  discomfort  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
let  alone  a  stranger ;  but  there  was  an  earnestness  about 
that  cry  which  arrested  my  steps.  Again,  in  a  more  stilled 
tone :  “  Murder  1  Help  1  ” 

I  advanced  towards  the  group,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of 
a  dim  lamp,  that  two  of  the  men  were  stooping  over  a 
third,  who  lay  on  the  ground.  One  of  these  rose  on  hear¬ 
ing  my  footsteps,  and  warned  me  with  an  oath  to  go  my 
way  and  mind  my  own  business ;  and  as  1  did  not  heed 
him,  he  raised  his  right  arm  and  ran  at  me.  Knowing 
something  of  fencing,  I  lunged  as  he  came  up,  catching 
him  low  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of  my  stick,  and  he 
rolled  over  into  the  road  with  a  gasp  and  a  groan,  and  lay 
there,  doubled  up.  His  mate  stood  up,  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  irresolute,  and  then  turned  to  flee ;  I  struck  him 
over  the  hea<l  as  he  went,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down, 
and  he  got  away.  Glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  went  to 
the  assistance  of  his  victim,  who  still  lay  on  the  pavement; 
but  he  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  and  when  1  had  loosened 
his  neckcloth,  and  poured  some  of  the  contents  of  my 
travelling  flask  down  his  throat,  he  was  able  to  get  up. 
Fortunately  for  him,  garroting  had  not  been  yet  cultivated 
as  a  science,  and  he  was  only  quarter-throttled. 

His  first  care  was  to  feel  a  pocket  inside  his  waistcoat, 
having  dene  which,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief : 
‘‘  They  have  not  got  it  1  Thanks  to  you,  young  man,  they 
have  not  got  it  I  You  won’t  leave  me  ?  You  will  see  me  to 
the  l)oat?  I  can  walk.  O  yes,  I  am  better  now.” 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  I ;  “I  will  not  leave  you  till  you 
are  safe.  What  boat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  Rotterdam.” 

“  Why,  1  am  going  by  that  myself.  I  am  glad  you  can 
walk,  for  we  have  not  got  overmuch  time  to  lose.” 

We  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
wharf,  and  had  half  an  hour  to  do  it  in  ;  but  I  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
man  who  had  served  me  as  a. plastron,  and  who  still  lay  in 
the  road  ;  so  we  went  our  way,  and  left  him  there ;  and 
whether  he  canje  round  presently,  or  received  any  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  his  constitution  from  that  poke  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  1  know  not. 

The  man  I  had  rescued  was  gray-haired,  with  a  wizened 
face  deeply  scored  by  wrinkles,  and  a  frame  which  did  not 
seem  capable  of  making  the  stubborn  resistance  which  he 
must  have  done  in  defence  of  his  property.  The  cab  in 
which  he  started  for  the  Docks  had  broken  down,  and 
afraid  of  being  late,  he  had  taken  a  short  cut  through  the 
by-streets  on  foot,  and  had  been  set  upon  by  the  rascals 
with  whom  1  found  him.  That  was  the  simple  account  he 
gave  me  on  our  way  to  the  wharf,  which  we  reached  in 
time.  As  for  his  luggage,  that  had  been  taken  on  board  in 
the  morning,  when  his  berth  was  chosen.  The  latter,  pre¬ 
caution  I  had  neglected,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  securing 
sleeping  accommodation,  for  the  vessel  was  not  crowded ; 
indeed,  there  were  but  three  passengers  besides  my  seif  and 
the  old  man.  Not  being  used  to  five  hours  of  theatre,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  walk  and  an  encounter  with  street-thieves,  I  was 
tired,  and  turned  in  soon  after  we  started. 

When  I  awoke,  there  was  no  vibration,  no  din  of  revolv- 
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iii<T  paddles.  Had  I  slept  through  the  passage,  and  were 
we  at  our  journey’s  end  ?  Hardly,  for  in  that  case  we 
should  be  in  still  water,  not  swaying  to  this  side  and  that, 
bending  backwards,  pitching  forwards,  and  bringing  our¬ 
selves  up  with  a  jerk,  like  a  sleepy  man  during  a  long  ser¬ 
mon,  as  we  were  doing.  I  sat  up  and  looked  over  the  side 
of  my  birth,  which  was  on  the  upper  tier,  and  saw  the 
head  of  my  rescued  old  man  peering  out  from  the  sleeping- 
place  below. 

“  Do  you  think  there  b  anything  the  matter?  ”  he  asked. 
“Why  are  we  not  going  on?  Why  does  that  bell  keep  on 
ringing?” 

Roused  by  this  unpleasant  suggestion  of  peril,  I  wriggled 
off  my  shelf,  managed,  after  several  bad  shots,  to  get  my 
feet  into  giddy  boots  and  my  arms  into  into.xicateu  coat- 
sleeves,  reeled  up  to  the  deck,  and  found  a  fog. 

It  was  one  of  the  densest  I  have  ever  been  in  ;  you  could 
not  see  across  the  deck,  and  a  man  standing  a  couple  of 
yards  off  re.sembled  a  figure  in  one  of  Turner’s  later  pict¬ 
ures.  The  effect  was  the  more  confusing  from  the  mist 
not  being  stationary,  for  a  stiffish  breeze  sent  rolling  masses 
of  it  sweeping  over  us.  The  waves  of  fog  mingled  with 
the  waves  of  water,  and  the  eye  could  not  distinguish 
which  was  which,  while  the  large  bell  forward  kept  up  a 
continual  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  muffled  tones,  as  though  the  tog 
were  coni]X)sed  of  wool,  pulled  out  very  fine,  particles  of 
which  had  clogged  the  clapper. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  boast  that  I  did  not  worry  the 
captain,  as  pas.sengers  are  so  foolishly  apt  to  do  when 
things  look  a  little  awkward.  But  1  got  near  him,  and 
listened  and  observed,  and  made  out  by  degrees  that  we 
were  somewhere  in  the  channels  about  the  Xore,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  being  run  into,  or  grounding  on 
the  sands,  and  that,  when  we  revolved  our  paddles,  which 
we  did  at  intervals,  the  chance  of  running  into  somebody 
else  was  added.  The  lead  was  constantly  being  heaved, 
and  at  one  time  when  the  water  shoaled  very  much,  the 
mate  suggested  anchoring,  but  the  captain  ruled  that  this 
would  increase  our  risk  of  being  run  down,  and  preferred 
keeping  loose  and  able  to  dodge  about — of  course,  using 
nautical  expressions,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  repeat. 

Directly  the  state  of  affairs  became  obvious  to  me,  I 
went  below  and  brought  up  my  old  man,  for  in  case  of 
some  other  ship’s  beak  suddenly  crushing  into  our  sides, 
the  prospects  of  those  who  were  under  water- mark  seemed 
—  if  you  will  pardon  a  slang  term  in  consideration  of  its 
extraordinary  aptness  —  very  fishy.  And  he  was  grateful, 
for  the  danger  of  a  collision  was  very  real.  Probably  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  is  familiar  to  you,  but  if  not,  know 
that  vessels  enter  it  by  a  number  of  roads,  duly  buoyed 
out  and  light-housed.  These  roads  or  channels  being  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  number  of  outward  and  homeward  bound 
•hips  very  great,  a  thick  fog  or  a  snow-storm  is  a  serious 
peril. 

About  noon  the  wind  increased  in  violence,  and  blew 
the  log  away,  so  that  we  were  able  to  go  on  fearlessly  ;  and 
by  and  by,  when  the  excitement  had  calmed  down,  my  old 
man  grew  pleasant  and  chatty. 

The  sea  ran  rather  high  ;  but  as  neither  of  us  suffered 
from  sea-sickness,  this  tended  to  raise  our  spirits,  as  the 
itrong  air  sharpened  our  appetites;  and  though  every  now 
and  then  a  big  wave  would  sliiver  itself  against  our  weather- 
bow,  and  send  a  shower  of  its  fragments  sweeping  across 
the  deck,  we  got  well  under  the  shelter  of  the  paddle-box, 
»nd  enjoyed  it. 

To  my  surprise,  on  one  occasion  when  he  wanted  to 
draw  my  attention  to  something,  I  happening  to  be  looking 
another  way,  my  companion  spoke  to  me  by  name. 

“  You  know  me  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Certainly,”  he  replied  ;  “  you  sold  me  some  jewels  five 
years  ago.  I  even  remember  the  circumstances.  A  prop¬ 
erty  had  to  be  divided  amongst  the  various  members  of 
four  I'amily,  and  the  diamonds  were  too  valuable  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  any  individual,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
them  into  money ;  and  you  had  the  management  of  the 
tnniaction,  which  was  carried  out  through  my  agency.” 

He  was  perfectly  accurate  in  the  account  wnicn  he  gave 


me,  even  recalling  to  my  mind  certain  minutim  which  1 
had  forgotten,  though  surely  they  ought  to  have  impressed 
me  more  stongly  than  him.  I  presently  remembered  his 
face,  however;  indeed,  it  had  struck  me  as  familiar  when 
the  lamp-light  first  fell  upon  it  the  night  before.  But  his 
hair  had  turned  from  black  to  white,  and  the  loss  of  his 
teeth  had  caused  his  cheeks  to  fall  in  — changes  that  alter 
the  physiognomy  more  radically  than  any  other  which 
leave  the  eyes  untouched.  I  supiiose  that  he  had  made 
inquiries  about  me  at  the  time  when  the  business  alluded 
to  was  transacted ;  and  that  their  result  was  such  as  to  in¬ 
spire  him  with  confidence,  for  he  talked  to  me  about  bis 

iiresent  affairs  with  a  freedom  which  surprised  me,  though 
’  had  done  him  a  good  turn.  For,  in  truth,  he  had  that 
on  him  which  it  was  as  well  not  to  blab  aliout.  He  carried 
in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  rough  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  which  he 
was  taking  to  Holland  to  be  cut.  “  I  am  too  old  for  such 
business  now,”  he  said.  “  If  you  had  not  come  to  my  res¬ 
cue  last  night,  and  those  rascals  had  got  hold  of  the  stones, 
I  should  have  been  ruined,  ruined  I  ” 

Whether  they  were  his  own,  or  he  had  but  a  share  in 
them,  or  whether  they  were  merely  intrusted  to  him,  I  can¬ 
not  say ;  he  diil  not  tell  me  ;  but  from  the  hints  he  threw 
out  of  their  value,  which,  if  the  diamonds  were  at  all 
worthy  of  the  expense  he  was  prepared  to  incur  for  cut¬ 
ting  them,  must  have  been  enormous  —  enormous  in  the 
ordinary,  not  the  Monte  Cristo  or  Ixithair  sense —  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  entirely  the  properly  of  one  man. 

While  we  were  conversing,  the  wind  was  growing  in 
violence,  till  at  length  we  could  not  make  ourselves  heard 
without  difficulty,  and  the  paddle-boxes  no  longer  af¬ 
forded  much  protection  against  the  spray,  which  searched 
the  whole  deck. 

The  skipper  of  a  passage-boat  always  takes  the  freedom 
of  a  passenger  from  sickness  at  dinner-time  as  a  personal 
compliment ;  and  as  our  present  captain  had  helped  each 
of  us  to  the  everlasting  boiled  mutton  twice,  we  had  a 
right  to  his  good  opinion,  iio  he  came  up  to  us,  and  told 
the  diamond-merchant  that  he  thought  there  was  going’to 
be  a  little  wind,  and  he  would  be  more  comfortable  below. 
On  the  old  man  acquiescing,  he  took  him  in  tow,  and 
guided  him  safely  to  the  cabin-stairs,  to  my  great  relief, 
lor  I  feared  ihat  duty  woulcl  devolve  on  me ;  and  my  legs 
not  being  so  nautical  as  my  stomach,  we  should  infallibly 
have  rolled  together  in  the  lee-scuppers  (whatever  they 
may  be),  or  overboard.  The  captain  came  back  presently  ; 
and  as  he  passed  me,  he  shouted  in  my  ear :  ”  I'd  go  too, 
if  I  were  you.” 

“  Presently,”  I  roared  in  reply.  “  This  is  a  new  sight  to 
me.  Just  five  minutes  more.” 

”  Hold  on  tight,  then.” 

No  need  to  bid  me  “  hold  tight.”  1  was  clinging  to  the 
rope  I  grasped  with  great  tenacity,  for  every  now  and  then 
the  deck  became  so  steep  that  my  feet  slipped  from  under 
me,  and  the  wave-tops  that  left  their  own  element  and 
came  flying  across  us,  struck  me  with  a  force  which  I  had 
not  hitherto  attributed  to  water,  unless  shot  out  of  the  hose 
of  an  engine. 

It  wa.s  a  grand  scene.  I  had  never  witnessed  anything 
like  it  before.  I  had  indeed  seen  more  than  one  storm  on 
a  bold  coast,  but  there  is  all  the  diflerence  between  a  wave 
breaking  on  the  shore,  and  a  wave  in  the  open  sea,  that  there 
is  between  a  caged  lion  and  a  lion  in  the  desert.  It  is  a 
great  thing  in  these  nil  admirari  d&ys  to  be  able  to  feel  awe, 
and  I  experienced  that  sensation.  Nature  seemed  so  vast, 
so  irresistible;  man,  so  puny  and  weak.  I  had  read  many 
descriptions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  storms  at  sea,  but 
had  never  caught  an  idea  of  the  truth  from  them,  so  that  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  express  what  I  felt.  It  was  so 
absurd  that  I  had  ever  reckoned  the  little  lives  and  histo¬ 
ries  of  my  kind  so  highly.  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fact 
that  we  men,  who  give  ourselves  such  airs,  are  but  as  mites 
in  a  cheese.  Doubtless,  there  may  be  good  mites  and  bad, 
wise  mites  and  foolish,  but  when  they  are  mashed  up  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lump  of  butter,  at  the  point  of  a  knife,  they 
are  merged  in  equal  insignificance. 
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As  an  individual  mite,  however,  I  began  to  feel  cold, 
wet,  and  uncomfortable,  and  commenced  a  series  of  acro¬ 
batic  performances  having  for  their  object  the  attainment, 
first  of  the  cabin  stairs,  and  then  of  m^  berth.  In  time  all 
this  was  accomplished,  though  not  without  some  bruises ; 
then,  perched  on  my  shelf,  1  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  my 
wet  outer  garments,  and  rolling  myself  up  in  a  blanket,  was 
soon  rocked  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  concussion.  Have  you  ever, 
when  going  up  stairs  in  the  dark,  expected  another  step 
when  you  were  on  the  level,  and  got  a  jerk  which  tried 
every  nerve  in  your  body?  Well,  that  was  the  effect. 
Whether  I  was  thrown  out  of  my  berth,  or  jumped  down  in  a 
panic,  I  don’t  know.  I  remember  trampling  on  something, 
which  must  have  been  the  diamond  merchant ;  stumbling 
into  the  saloon,  catching  a  glimpse  of  three  wild-eyed  pas¬ 
sengers,  prostrate  hitherto  with  sea-sickness,  but  now  cured 
by  fear ;  struggling  up  the  cabin  stairs  against  a  torrent  of 
water  which  came  pouring  down  them ;  and  at  last  reach- 
in^he  deck.  . 

The  day  was  breaking.  The  wind  had  gone  down  some¬ 
what.  A  low  line  of  coast  was  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
steamer  was  aground,  heeling  over  on  her  port  side,  and 
the  waves  were  buffeting  her  to  pieces.  I  managed  to 
climb  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  funnel,  the  base  of  which 
prevented  me  from  slipping  along  the  steep  deck,  while  the 
bulwarks  and  paddle-box  behind  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  violence  of  the  waves. 

But  this  latter  advantage  did  not  last  long ;  plank  by 
plank,  paddle-box  and  bulwarks  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  loose  splinters  were  a  fresh  source  of  danger.  A  sailor 
clinging  to  the  skylight  over  the  engines,  not  far  from  my 
station,  had  his  arms  broken  by  a  mass  of  wood  cand  iron 
which  was  hurled  against  him ;  and  then  the  waves,  which 
now  washed  the  de^  without  opposition,  had  him  at  their 
mercy.  They  rolled  him  back,  away  from  me,  then  threw 
him  forward  almost  to  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  see  his  piti¬ 
ful,  appe ding  eyes;  but  before  I  could  clutch  him,  they 
snatched  him  away  again.  So  they  worried  him  to  death, 
and  then  sported  with  his  corpse. 

There  were  two  boats ;  the  captain  and  crew  attempted 
to  get  one  afloat;  but  the  gear  was  out  of  order,  or  they 
were  clumsy,  or  the  situation  was  unfavorable.  Any  way, 
the  boat  was  capsized,  and  some  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  launch  it  were,  I  think,  crushed,  judging  by  the  cry  I 
heard.  The  other  boat,  which  was  near  me,  had  a  side 


stove  in,  but  amongst  the  ruins  of  it  I  saw  the  yellow  rim 
of  a  life-buoy,  whi^  I  determined  to  have.  It  was  a  task 
of  peril  and  difficulty  to  reach  the  place,  but  I  effected  it, 
and  there,  inside  the  boat,  clinging  to  the  thwarts,  I  found 
my  old  man,  the  diamond-merchant. 

“  Mine  I  mine  !  ”  he  cried,  when  1  had  disentangled  the 
life-buoy,  and  passed  one  of  my  arras  through  it.  He  could 
not  have  meant  that  it  was  his  private  property,  because 
the  name  of  the  steamer  was  painted  upon  it ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  formed  the  intention  to  appropriate  it  before  I 
came,  and  his  strength  had  failed  him.  The  boat  proved 
a  better  protection  than  it  had  looked.  When  the  large 
waves  struck  the  stranded  vessel,  they  rose  up  and  en¬ 
veloped  her,  flooding  the  decks  with  water,  which  poured 
off  them  again  in  cataracts.  I  found  on  each  occasion  that 
the  boat  was  lifted  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  flooded, 
and  this  of  course  brought  relief  when  the  reflux  came.  I 
had  not,  as  before,  to  cling  hard  to  prevent  being  drag<»ed 
away,  the  give  of  the  boat  as  it  floated  and  subsided  eaung 
the  strain. 

The  vessel  was  settling  down  in  the  sands,  burying  her¬ 
self  as  she  swayed,  burrowing  like  a  mudfish ;  it  was  plain 
that  no  living  thing  subject  to  drowning  could  remain  with 
her  long.  It  had  been  broad  daylight  now  lor  hours  ;  we 
were  in  the  mouth  of  some  river,  for  land  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  But  no  vessel  coming  to  our  assistance  was 
visible.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  however;  the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  sea  was  not  too  rough  for  a 

eboat ;  we  were  sure  to  be  seen.  With  the  aid  of  the 
)uoy,  a  man  might  well  float  till  he  was  picked  up,  and 
its  value  was  evidently  immense. 
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“  Mine  I  ”  reiterated  the  old  man,  clutching  at  it  as  the 
boat  was  floated  for  a  longer  time  than  it  had  been  yet 
And  when  the  water  receded,  and  we  were  once  more 
stranded  on  the  deck,  he  felt  in  his  breast,  drew  out  a 
leather  ease,  and  cried  :  “  A  fortune  for  it  I  a  fortune  for 
it !  ” 

I  looked  at  the  nearest  bank  ;  it  seemed  quite  possible 
for  a  strong  swimmer  to  reach  it,  and  I  was  a  very  strong 
swimmer.  Not  probable,  perhaps,  but  possible.  Money 
was  not  worth  steady  industry,  sustained  self-denial,  but  it 
it  was  well  worth  striking  one  blow  for. 

“  On  your  word  as  a  dying  man,"  I  said,  “  do  you  believe 
that  if  I  survive,  I  shall  get  ten  thousand  for  the  seventy- 
five  jewels  I  ” 

“  Double,  on  my  oath  —  double  1  ” 

I  took  my  arm  out  of  the  life-buoy,  and  put  it  over  hii 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  leather  case. 

I  had  run  up  on  deck  in  my  shirt  and  drawers,  and  was 
pocketless  ;  so  I  took  off  a  handkerchief  1  had  round  my 
head,  tied  the  jewels  up  in  that,  and  then  secured  it  about 
my  waist. 

I  had  hardly  done  this  before  the  boat  in  which  we  were 
was  washed  clear  of  the  deck,  and  as,  though  broken  and 
full  of  water  she  proved  too  shallow  and  buoyant  to  go 
down,  I  still  clung  to  her  for  a  minute  or  so ;  but  the  waves 
washed  so  high  over  her  gunwale,  that  I  had  to  let  go,  and 
swim  to  a  loose  oar  which  was  floating  near.  The  old  man 
was  kept  well  out  of  the  water  by  the  buoy  ;  I  saw  him  a 
couple  of  waves  off  with  his  shoulders  well  above  it.  There 
was  no  spray  now  to  drown  him,  for  the  wind  had  sunk  to 
a  whisper,  and,  if  his  strength  lasted,  he  seemed  safe.  He 
had  made  a  good  purchase.  As  for  my  own  prospects,  my 
short  trip  from  the  boat  to  the  support  to  which  I  now 
clung  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  I  had  not  enough  left 
in  me  to  swim  ashore  ;  no,  nor  half  the  way,  nor  a  quarter 
of  the  way.  My  weight  slightly  submerged  the  oar,  so  that, 
when  the  crest  of  a  large  wave  caught  me,  I  got  a  duckinv 
which  robbed  me  of  the  breath  I  wanted  so  badly.  But  1 
could  fight  for  a  long  time  yet,  having  something  to  hold 
on  by.  Some  part  of  the  steamer  which  must  have  been 
tenable  up  to  this  time,  was  so  no  longer,  for  several  fresh 
figures  were  suddenly  to  be  seen  in  the  water,  clinging  to 
anything  that  would  float.  Three  of  them  made  for  the 
buoy,  and  two  reached  it,  which  scaled  the  fate  of  the  dia¬ 
mond-merchant.  Not  that  the  buoy  became  useless;  it  was 
as  good  a  support  to  the  three  men  as  ray  oar  was  to  myself 
alone  ;  but  that  was  not  enough  for  the  old  man,  who  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  higher  out  of  the  water.  I  saw  him  still 
bolding  on  for  some  time  after  he  had  ceased  from  all 
attempts  to  keep  his  head  up ;  then  he  disappeared  alt^e- 
ther.  I  nearly  met  the  same  fate  ;  I  was  all  hut  unconscious 
when  a  shore-boat  came  to  my  rescue.  A  sailor  twisted  his 
hand  in  the  handkerchief  tied  round  my  waist,  and  sought 
to  draw  me  into  the  boat  by  it.  It  gave  way,  and  I  drop^ 
back  again  into  the  water.  He  caught  me  again  by  the 
arm,  and  dragged  me  back  to  life.  But  my  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Scheldt. 

For  a  few  hours,  and  up  to  iny  chin  in  water  all  the  time, 
I  wsm  a  moderately  rich  man ;  all  the  rest  of  my  life  I  have 
been  a  poor  one.  Oh  1  if  that  knot  in  my  handkerchiefhad 
held,  or  if  the  Dutchman  who  rescued  me  hail  caught  hold 
of  my  leg,  or  hair,  or  ear  —  But  it  is  too  provoking ;  I 
can’t  bear  to  think  of  it. 


FOURIER. 


V. 

After  the  death  of  Fourier  the  leadership  devolved 
upon  M.  Considdrant,  the  editor  of  Phalange.  The 
activity  of  the  disciples  continued  unabated.  Eveiy  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birthday  of  the  founder  they  celebrated  by 
a  public  dinner.  In  1838  the  number  of  guests  was  only 
ninety ;  in  the  following  year  they  had  increased  to  two 
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bandred ;  and  they  aflerwardn  rose  to  more  than  one  thou 
^nd.  Every  anniversary  of  his  death  they  visited  his 
gnre  at  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  decorated  it 
^tb  wreaths  of  immortelles.  Upon  these  solemn  occa- 
sioDS  representatives  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
»nd  testified  by  their  presence  to  the  faith  they  had  em¬ 
braced.  In  January,  1839,  the  Librairie  Sociale,  in  the 
Bue  de  I’EcoIe,  de  Medicine,  was  established,  and  the 
works  of  Fourier  and  his  disciples,  with  those  of  other 
jo^ist  writers,  obtained  a  large  circulation.  In  1840  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  700,000  francs,  was  started  to 
poic^se  M.  Dulary’s  property  at  Condd,  with  a  view  to 
found  a  pbalan.x.  The  company,  which  still  exists,  is  called 
Socidtd  pour  la  Propagation  et  la  Realisation  de  la  Theorie 
Socidtaire.  Some  time  afterwards  we  are  informed  that 
the  estate  had  been  purchased,  and  we  hear  of  some  of  the 
disciples  visiting  it  to  superintend  the  works  that  had  been 
begun.  With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Madame  Vig- 
oureux,  M.  Maurizc,  an  architect  and  disciple,  had  drawn 
up  plans  for  a  complete  phalansthre,  which  are  still  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  hope  that  they  may  ultimately  be 
required.  M.  Considdrant  went  to  various  towns  through¬ 
out  France  to  lecture  upon  the  new  doctrines.  At  Paris  he 
was  frequently  heard  in  the  Athdnde  Royal.  Meanwhile 
the  literature  of  the  school  rapidly  increased.  MM.  Paget, 
Charles  Pellarin,  Villegardetle,  and  Madame  Vigoureux, 
were  active  contributors  ;  but  the  greatest  success  was  re¬ 
served  for  Madame  Gatti  de  Gamond,  who  was  the  first  to 
expound  the  theory  with  some  degree  of  literary  grace. 
In  1840  La  Phalange  began  to  appear,  as  a  regular  news¬ 
paper,  three  times  a  week.  It  commenced  with  a  manifesto, 
in  which  the  object  of  its  publication  is  defined  to  be  “  La 
determination  dcs  conditions  de  I’Association  des  indivi- 
dus,  des  families,  et  des  classes  dans  la  Commune,  dldment 
alv^laire  de  I’etat  et  de  la  socidtd.  1.  Toute  doctrine  de 
rdforme  sociale  cjui  ne  repose  pas  sur  un  systeme  particu- 
lier  et  determine  d’une  nouvelle  organisation  de  la  Com¬ 
mune  n’est  qu'une  illusion.  2.  Toute  doctrine  qui  presente 
un  plan  pour  une  organisation  de  la  Commune  peut  etre 
I  mise  h  Texperience  sur  un  terrain  d’une  demi-lieue  carrde 
sans  revolutionner  la  socidte.  3.  Tout  systbme  dprouvd 
par  I’experience  locale  doit  se  substituer  au  systeme  social 
existant  par  I’eflet  de  sa  propre  superioritc.” 

La  Phalange  was  immediately  assailed  by  the  other  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  the  more  violently  it  was  attacked,  the  more 
widely  its  principles  became  known.  An  article  upon 
Fourierism,  in  the  Ke.iue  de»  Deux  Monties,  by  M.  Reybaud, 
was  translated  into  English  and  Spanish.  M.  Blanqui,  the 
Professor  of  Political  Fkonomy,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  subject.  M.  Ottgavi  expounded  it  to  the  Institut 
Historique.  Lamennais  criticised  it  in  his  “  Passe  et  Avenir.” 
M.  Chaudes-Aigues  reviewed  it  in  his  “  Ecrivains  Mod- 
ernes.”  Some  of  its  principles  began  to  exercise  a  power- 
ftil  influence.  Several  newspapers  in  Paris,  and  through¬ 
out  the  country,  demanded  social  revolution  rather  than 
political  agitation.  The  cries  of  “  Organisation  du  Travail,” 
“Droit  au  Travail,”  that  were  now  beginning  to  be  heard 
so  frequently  in  after-dinner  toasts,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  populace,  were  traced  back  to  Fourier,  Cabet  had 
already  published  his  “  Voyage  en  Icarie  ;  ”  Louis  Blanc 
was  writing  in  La  lievue  du  Progres,  and  many  other  shades 
of  socialism  and  communism  were  .springing  into  existence, 
and  eagerly  competing  for  public  favor.  Meanwhile  riots 
occurred  at  Paris  and  in  several  towns  in  the  country,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  agitation  had  been  already  com¬ 
municated  to  the  classes  whose  destiny  was  so  vehemently 
debated.  In  1843  La  Phalange  became  a  daily  paper  with  a 
new  name,  La  Democratie  Paeijique,  and  continued  through¬ 
out  the  revolution  of  February.  At  the  same  time  an 
“  Almanach  Phalanstdrien  ”  was  published  at  fifty  cen¬ 
times  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Fourierism  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  obtained  a  circulation  of  thirty  thousand  copies, 
^e  Fourierists  regretted  that  the  revolution  came  so  soon. 
The  world  they  feared  was  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  be 
once  resolved  into  phalanxes.  The  result  proved  that 
their  doubts  were  well  founded.  However,  they  agreed  to 
give  it  their  earnest  support,  and  M.  Considdrant  issued  a 


manifesto  of  a  very  inflated  character,  which  it  is  difificult 
to  read  with  gravity.  He  was  returned  as  a  deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly.  He  took  every  opportunity  to  press 
his  views  upon  the  government.  He  demanded  that  four 
sittings  should  be  appropriated  to  him  for  the  purpose,  a 
request  that  was  not  granted.  He  opposed,  with  great  en¬ 
ergy,  the  rising  power  of  Napoleon ;  but  in  this  unequal 
contest  he  was  utterly  discomfited.  His  newspaper  was 
suppressed  in  August,  1850,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
quit  France  for  a  time. 

M.  Schneider  communicated  the  theory  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  Germany,  in  1837.  The  knowledge  was  fartlier  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  by  M.  Gatzkow,  in 
1842;  and  separate  works  treating  of  the  subject  were  sub¬ 
sequently  published  by  M.  Stein  and  M.  Loose.  In  Spain, 
it  found  an  active  disciple  in  Don  Joachin  Abreu ;  and  a 
plan  for  realization  was  laid  before  the  Regent  by  Don 
Manuel  de  Beloy.  In  England,  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty  was  al¬ 
ready  advocating  it  in  the  Morning  Star.  In  1841,  his  paper 
ppeared  with  the  new  name  of  London  Phalanx  ;  and  it  was 
announced  that  thousands  of  pounds,  and  thousands  of 
acres,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  disciples.  Tlie  Commun¬ 
ists  of  the  school  of  Owen  received  the  new  opinions  favor¬ 
ably,  and  wished  them  every  success  in  their  undertaking. 
In  America,  Fourier  soon  obtained  followers;  the  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  M.  Jean  Manesca,  who 
was  the  secretary  of  a  phalansterian  society,  established 
in  New  York  so  early  as  1838. 

In  1840,  no  less  than  fifty  German  families  started  from 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  MM.  Gaertner  and 
Hempel,  both  Fourierists,  to  establish  a  colony  in  Texas. 
They  seem  to  have  prospered  for  a  time  at  least,  for  their 
numbers  subsequently  rose  to  two  hundred  thousand.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  first  number  of  the  Phalanx 
appeared  at  Buffalo,  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Albert  Bris¬ 
bane,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  the  “  Social  Destiny  of  Man,”  which  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  an  abridgment  of  M.  Considerant’s  “  Desti- 
n6e  Sociale.”  He  became  the  editor  of  the  Future,  which 
replaced  the  Phalanx,  and  was  published  at  New  York. 
This  paper  obtained  but  a  small  circulation,  and  Mr  Bris¬ 
bane  thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  it,  and,  in  its  stead, 
to  purchase  a  column  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  his 
writings,  Mr.  Brisbane  is  vgry  anxious  that  the  reader 
should  distinguish  the  new  principle  of  association  from  the 
communism  of  Owen,  which  had  fallen,  by  repeated  failure, 
into  discredit.  “  The  views  of  the  latter,”  he  says,  “have 
excited  in  the  piiblie  mind  the  strongest  prepossessions 
against  the  magnificent  problem  of  association,  and  raised 
^  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  impartial  examination. 
To  condemn  association  because  Mr.  Owen  has  advocated 
a  community  of  property,  or  attacked  religion,  shows  a  want 
of  impartiality  and  discrimination.”  When  Mr.  Brisbane 
began  his  propaganda,  there  was  a  “  Society  of  Friends  of 
Progress”  in  existence  in  Boston.  It  included  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  intellectual 
capital  of  the  New  World.  Dr.  Chauning  was  its  leader, 
and  Theodore  Parker,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  George 
Ripley,  were  to  be  seen  at  its  meetings.  1  he  social  system 
of  Fourier  did  not  escape  their  attention.  A  paper  called 
the  Dial  was  started,  to  which  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  contributed.  Their  oWeet  was  to  advocate  a 
community  upon  the  principles  of  Fourier,  but  so  modified 
as  to  suit  their  own  peculiar  views.  The  result  was  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Brook  Farm,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
acres,  situated  near  Mr.  Parker’s  ministry.  “  The  plan  of 
the  community  is,  all  who  have  property  to  take  stock  and 
receive  a  fixed  interest  thereon  ;  then  tokeep  house  or  board 
in  common,  as  they  shall  severtilly  desire,  at  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions  purchased  at  wholesale,  or  raised  on  the  farm  ;  and 
for  all  to  labor  in  community,  and  be  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  an  hour,  choosing  their  own  number  of  hours,  and  their 
own  kind  of  work.  With  the  results  of  their  labor  and 
their  interest  they  are  to  pay  their  board ;  all  labor, 
whether  bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
of  wages.  After  becoming  members  of  the  community,  none 
will  be  engaged  merely  in  bodily  labor ;  the  hours  re- 
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deemed  from  labor  by  community  will  not  be  re-applied  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  to  the  production  of  intellect¬ 
ual  goods.”  “  In  order,”  they  say,  “  to  live  a  religious 
and  moral  life  worthy  the  name,  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
come  out  in  some  degree  from  the  world,  and  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  community  of  property,  so  far  as  to  exclude 
competition  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade,  while  they 
reserve  sufScient  private  property,  or  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  for  all  purposes  of  independence  and  isolation  at 
will.”  This  community  existed  for  six  years,  and  under¬ 
went  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  begun  ortho<lox  in  religion, 
from  a  Unitarian  point  of  view,  but  it  rapidly  drifted,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ripley,  into  transcendentslism,  and  was 
ftnally  assoidated  with  the  stricter  Fourieristie  communities 
that  subsequently  arose.  It  was  ruined  commercially  by 
debt,  and  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  large  building  upon 
which  they  had  spent  much  money.  Actuated  by  religious 
motives,  similar  communities  were  founded,  but  generally 
by  very  different  men.  The  Rev.  Idin  Ballou,  a  Universal- 
ist  clergyman  and  vigorous  writer,  originated  the  Hopedale 
Community,  which  he  based  upon  the  strictest  principles  of 
morality.  It  has  the  merit  of  having  lasted  longer  than  any 
of  the  others  of  this  period.  “  It  affords,”  says  its  founder, 
“  a  peaceful  and  congenial  home  for  all  conscientious  per¬ 
sons,  of  whatever  religious  sect,  who  now  embrace  practical 
Christianity  ;  such  need  sympathy,  cooperation,  and  frater¬ 
nal  association,  without  undue  interference.  Here  they 
may  find  what  they  need  ;  here  they  may  give  and  receive 
strength  by  rational,  liberal  Christian  union.”  About  the 
same  time  the  Northingarians,  a  religious  sect  with  rather 
a  negative  theology,  founded  the  Northampton  Community  ; 
and  the  Skaneateles  Association  was  also  established  by  a 
TCntleman  of  the  name  of  Collins,  who  insisted  that  all  can¬ 
didates  should  publicly  renounce  a  belief  in  Revelation  and 
Providential  Government  before  gaining  admission.  He 
repudiated  licentiousness,  yet  maintained  that  when  mar¬ 
ried  persons  “have  outlived  their  affections,  and  cannot 
longer  contribute  to  each  other’s  happiness,  the  sooner  the 
separation  takes  place  the  better.”  Mr.  Collins  was  forced 
to  modify  some  of  his  regulations,  and  even  then  the  society 
had  indifferent  success  :  it  was  broken  up  in  less  than  three 
years,  and  its  founder  abandoned  his  philanthropic  projects 
to  return,  as  a  newspaper  expressed  it,  “to  the  decencies 
and  resectabilities  of  orthodox  Wiggery.” 

But  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brisbane  was  not  limited  to  in¬ 
directly  inspiring  these  eccentric  experiments.  It  was  said 
that  in  New  York  alone,  in  1843,  there  were  three  newspa¬ 
pers  reflecting  the  opinions  of  Fourier,  and  no  less  than 
forty  throughout  the  rest  of  the  States.  Besides  this,  many 
reviews  were  occupied  in  discussing  them.  The  first  asso¬ 
ciation  in  America  to  call  itself  a  phalanx  was  Sylvania. 
It  was  begun  in  October,  1843,  and  lasted  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Greeley’s  name  appears  among  the  list  of 
its  officers ;  it  consisted  of  2,300  acres  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
money  for  the  undertaking  was  raised  in  shares  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  upon  which  interest  was  to  be  p.aid.  The 
fiailure  of  the  experiment  was  complete  :  the  persons  who 
assembled  were  of  incompatible  dispositions.  Tlie  old  story 
repeats  itself —  the  shareholders  lost  their  shares ;  and  the 
members,  besides  their  shares,  lost  their  time  and  temper. 
It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  profitless  task  to  follow  Mr. 
Noyes,  to  whose  “  History  of  American  Socialisms  ”  I  owe 
these  particulars,  through  the  details  of  these  ill-fated  socie¬ 
ties.  There  were  thirty-four  undertaken  during  the  Fourier 
excitement,  but  of  these  we  have  complete  statistics  of  only 
fourteen.  Upon  the  average  they  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members,  1,224  acres  of  land,  and  lasted  for  four 
years.  Hopedale  existed  the  longest  —  seventeen  years  ; 
the  ^horte^t,  only  eight  months.  Some  include  1  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  mem^rs,  others  not  more  than  twenty  ;  the 
largest  possessed  2,814  acres;  the  smallest  —  Brook  Farm 
—  200. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  societies  is  the  history  of  all. 
A  writer  denounces  in  very  long  words  the  evils  of  society. 
He  depicts  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  the  harmony  of 
ooontry  life  in  community.  He  gathers  about  him  a  few 
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enthusiasts  like  himself — and  many  knaves.  They  send 
out  a  landscape  p.ainter,  or  some  equally  qualified  person, 
to  choose  the  site  of  the  new  Eden.  They  select  a  beauti¬ 
ful  farm  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  scenery  is  verr 
fine,  but  the  land  is  very  poor,  and  the  climate  detestable. 
They  rai.se  money  in  shares  amongst  themselve.*,  or  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  philanthropists.  A  small  jxirtion  of  the 
purchase  is  paid  in  cash,  the  rest  remains  upon  mortgage. 
They  set  out  with  a  heavy  deb^  an  empty  purse,  many 
long  speeches,  and  much  enthusiasm.  When  they  arrive 
upon  the  spot,  they  find  no  accommodation.  They  are 
“  huddled  together  like  brutes  ”  in  “  loose  sheds.”  They 
find  hard  and  rough  work,  very  different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  They  get  little  food. 
“  There  was  seldom  any  butter,  cheese,  or  animal  food 
upon  the  table.”  The  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  struck  down  with  fever  and  ague. 
The  sotdety  becomes  an  asylum  for  the  “  needy,  sick,  and 
disabled.”  No  one  prospers  but  the  doctor.  For  a  time, 
in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  the  enthusiasm  continues.  Per¬ 
haps  the  experiment  .appears  on  the  point  of  success  when 
internal  divisions  arise.  Persons  who  all  their  lives  long 
have  had  their  tempers  conveniently  isolated  in  their 
homes,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  are  now  forced  continually  into  contact  with  their 
fellow-men.  What  wonder  if,  under  so  severe  a  trial,  they 
should  not  always  maintain  the  equanimity  of  angels? 
Dissensions,  rivalries,  jealousies,  spring  up  in  every  dinx- 
tion.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  a  constant  diffi¬ 
culty.  If  a  field  has  to  be  ploughed,  some  hours  are  spent 
in  making  speeches  about  it,  and  finding  out  who  is  to  do 
it ;  tools  that  belong  to  nobody  in  particular  are  abused  by 
everybody  in  general.  “  The  deficit  increases ;  meanwhile 
disease  persecutes  them.  All  through  the  sultry  month^ 
which  should  have  been  their  working  time,  they  lie  idle 
in  their  loose  sheds,  sweating  and  shivering  in  misery  and 
despair.  Human  parasites  gather  about  them,  like  vul¬ 
tures  scenting  prey  from  afar.  Their  own  passions  to^ 
luent  them ;  they  are  cursed  with  suspicion  and  the  evil 
eye. ;  they  quarrel  about  religion,  they  quarrel  about  their 
food.  They  dispute  about  carrying  out  their  principles. 
Eight  or  ten  families  desert ;  the  rest  worry  on  through  the 
long  years.  Foes  watch  them  with  cruel  exultation.” 
“  This,”  adds  Mr.  Noyes,  with  sad  truth,  “  this  is  not 
comedy,  but  direst  tragedy.”  Other  societies  slightly  vary 
in  their  details,  but  never  vary  in  their  failure.  The  yean 
1846-47  proved  fatal  to  most  of  them.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Brisbane  acknowledged  in  July,  1847,  that  only  three 
then  survived ;  long  since  then  even  these  three  have  suc¬ 
cumbed. 

Yet  Fourierism  had  still  many  advocates.  In  1848  we 
find  an  “  American  Union  of  Associationists  ”  existing  at 
New  York,  with  local  unions  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  states.  They  published  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Harbinger,  and  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  wae 
their  president.  George  Ripley  and  Parke  Godwin  were 
among  their  officers. 

It  happened  that  Saint-Simon  had  numerous  disciples  in 
France,  and  Owen  in  England,  long  before  Fourier  became 
known,  yet  his  system  was  formed  quite  independently  of 
them.  All  its  leading  features  were  explained  in  the  “  Th^ 
orie  des  Quatre.  Mouvements,”  published  in  1801.  At  that 
date  Saint-Simon  had  written  only  his  fantastic  pamphlet 
“  Lettres  d’un  Habitant  de  Genbve,”  which  never  had  any 
circulation,  and  long  remained  unknown.  Owen’s  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Formation  of  Character  ”  did  not  appear  till 
1812.  To  the  Socialist  writers  of  the  preceding  century 
Fourier  was,  however,  considerably  indebted.  Both  Mo- 
relly  and  Mably  attributed  moral  evil  to  the  institutions  of 
society,  not  to  the  disposition  of  man.  They  both  insisted 
that  equal  education  should  be  extended  to  the  children  ot 
all,  and  they  relied  upon  the  natural  attraction  of  labor  ai 
a  sufficient  preservative  against  idleness.  Morelly  advo¬ 
cated  the  resolution  of  society  into  agricultural  associations, 
composed  of  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  persons,  who 
were  to  live  together  in  the  same  building,  and  to  cultivate, 
for  the  common  benefit,  the  land  belonging  to  the  commu- 
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iiity.  They  insisted,  however,  upon  an  equal  distribution 
the  produee.  Talent  or  skill,  according  to  them,  im¬ 
posed  a  higher  obligation  upon  the  possessor,  but  no  greater 
claim  to  reward.  They  denounced  the  possession  of  pri- 
TSte  projHjrty,  whieh  Fourier  was  far  from  doing.  They 
relied  upon  a  sense  of  duty  as  a  sufficient  incentive  for  the 
performance  of  repulsive  services,  while  Fourier  entleav- 
ored  rather  to  invest  them  with  artificial  charms,  and  to 
■  make  their  execution  the  pathway  to  honor  and  reward. 
They  upheld  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  their  ideal  was 
one  of  republican  simplicity  in  dress  and  manner,  where 
sumptuary  laws  would  play  an  important  part.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Uroit  au  Travail  had  been  proclaimed  by  Robes¬ 
pierre  in  his  “  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.”  Fou¬ 
rier  also  maintained  its  justice,  though  he  denied  its  possi¬ 
bility  during  the  existence  of  civilization.  He  shared  with 
Saint  Just  the  opinion  that  agriculture,  not  manufacture, 
is  the  fitting  employment  for  man.  He  agreed  with  Ba- 
boeuf  that  society  should  provide  a  minimum  for  all  its 
members,  and  that  land  should  be  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  of  individuals  ;  but  he  diiiered  from  them 
in  the  [mints  where  Socialism  diverges  from  Communism. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Fourier  during  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  revolution  of  1848  was  very  great.  But  it  arose 
chiefly  from  the  earnestness  with  which  his  disciples  de¬ 
nounced  the  intolerable  misery  of  the  masses,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  deliverance  their  words  excited.  In  the  ferment 
of  revolutionary  ideas  numerous  apostles  of  socialism  arose ; 
I  but  of  these  the  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Cabet  be- 
I  came  the  most  influential.  They  both  were,  the  advocates 
of  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  they  both  sought  to 
rectify  the  disabilities  of  nature  no  less  than  to  remove  the 
injustices  of  society.  The  extreme  centralization  contem¬ 
plated  by  Louis  Blanc  belongs  rather  to  Saint-Simon  than 
to  Fourier,  and  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  self-governing 
lystem  prevailing  in  Harmony.  Cabet  has,  indeed,  trans¬ 
ported  into  his  ideal  State  of  Icaria  some  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  phalansthre,  and  the  possibility  of  attractive 
industry  h.as  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Icarians  in  mechanical  contrivances.  F'ourier  has  still  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Paris,  whose  confidence  has  survived  the  despotism 
d  the  empire,  and  the  months  of  horror  that  followed  its 
overthrow ;  and  who,  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  master, 
continue  to  believe  that  our  present  industrial  system  is  but 
a  provisional  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  society  ;  but 
that  that  problem  can  never  be  solved  by  deluging  the 
world  in  blood  by  an  armed  insurrection ;  nor  yet  by  trans¬ 
ferring  political  power  from  the  educated  classes  to  those 
who  ruin  by  their  ignorance  the  cau.se  they  desire  to  serve, 
and  disgrace  it  by  the  violence  of  their  passions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Fourier  sincerely  loved  humanity  and 
labored  earnestly  in  its  service.  He  sought  to  lead  man¬ 
kind  to  a  terrestrial  paradise,  where  there  would  be  much 
eating  of  sugar-plums,  many  courtships  and  few  marriages, 
where  a  complete  surrender  to  every  passion  of  our  nature 
would  constitute  at  once  the  happiest  and  the  noblest  life, 
and  where  the  animating  and  controlling  principle  of  duty 
would  be  almost  unknown.  For  this  he  has  incurred  much 
obloquy,  and  his  name  has  passed  into  a  by-word  of  reproach 
among  men. 
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The  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  animalcule  and  ex- 
^ds  into  the  elephant :  so  it  is  with  the  chain  of  eyents. 
No  action  or  accident  of  our  lives  is  insignificant ;  the  most 
trivial  may  be  the  germ  of  our  destiny.  When  a  child  at 
nurse  Talleyrand  had  a  severe  fall.  What  event  coulil 
pssibly  be  more  inevitable  or  commonplace  in  a  child’s 
history  ?  It  was  not  commonplace,  however,  in  this  child’s 
history.  But  for  that  fall  he  would  have  been  simply  a 
noble  of  Cancien  regime:  profligate,  indolent,  voluptuous, 
»  unit  amongst  his  herd ;  expiatiug  his  sins  at  last  in  the 
obscurity  of  exile,  or  more  probably  beneath  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine;  and  thus  he  would  have  dropped  out  of  the 
uorld  leaving  no  trace  behind,  and  history  would  have 


known  him  not.  What  that  fall  made  of  him  and  did  for 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  lour  revolutions. 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Pdrigord,  eldest  son  of 
the  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1754,  'file  Comtes  de  Talleyrand  were  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  sovereign  counts  of  Perigord,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  France,  and 
whose  haughty  motto  Re  que  Dieu,^  they  bore. 

The  father  of  Charles  Maurice  was  a  soldier,  his  mother 
a  lady-in-waiting  at  Court.  In  the  very  hour  of  his  birth 
the  infant  was  ccnsigiied  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  re¬ 
moved  him  at  once  to  her  home  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  was  reared  very  little  dilferently  to  her 
own  peasant  children.  This  was  the  fiishion.able  way  of 
disposing  of  infantine  incumbrances  in  those  days ;  their 
advent  was  a  disagreeable  accident  which  condemned  the 
fine  ladies  to  a  month’s  seclusion ;  but  with  that  the  trouble 
ended,  the  accident  was  given  into  the  hands  of  some 
peasant  nurse,  and  was  thought  of  no  more  until  it  was  of 
an  age  to  be  trained  for  a  soldier,  or  a  priest,  or  a  courtier, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

When  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  old,  he  was  lamed  for  life 
by  a  fall.  Eleven  years  passed  away,  during  which  time 
the  fond  mother  had  not  only  never  seen  her  olTspring,  but 
was  even  ignorant  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him. 
About  this  period  his  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand,  a 
naval  captain,  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  many 
years.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  remote  village  to  which  the  boy  had  been 
exiled.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  he  undertook 
this  expedition,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground. 
As  he  neared  the  place  he  met  upon  the  road  a  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  boy,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  offered 
some  silver  to  guide  him  to  Mother  Regaut’s  (the  nurse’s 
name  was  Regaut).  Delighted  at  the  thought  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  reward,  the  boy  eagerly  undertook  the  service,  but 
he  was  very  lame,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  horse, 
so  the  goo<l-natured  bailli  lifted  him  into  the  saddle.  His 
wonder  and  consternation  may  be  imagined  when,  upon 
arriving  at  the  cottage,  he  was  informed  that  in  his  poor 
little  lame  guide  he  saw  the  nephew  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Not  another  hour  did  Charles  Maurice  remain  beneath  that 
roof :  the  bailli  took  the  boy  back  with  him  to  Paris.  Such 
was  the  childhood’s  days  of  the  future  great  European  dip¬ 
lomatist,  who  was  destined  thereafter  to  hold  the  destinies 
of  France  within  his  grasp. 

From  the  village  he  was  transplanted  to  the  College 
D’Harcourt,  where,  all  ignorant  as  he  was  when  he  entered 
it,  he  soon  carried  away  the  first  prizes,  and  became  ulti¬ 
mately  one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars.  His  mother 
now  paid  him  an  occasional  visit,  but  as  she  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who  pulled  and  cauterized,  and 
tortured  the  boy’s  leg,  her  visits  were  more  terrible  than 
pleasing.  But  all  the  pulling,  and  cauterizing,  and  tortur¬ 
ing  effected  no  good  —  the  lameness  was  incurable.  The 
head  of  the  house  of  Talleyrand  must  be  a  soldier  —  such 
was  the  tradition  of  the  family,  and  it  had  never  yet  been 
departed  from.  A  cripple  could  not  be  a  soldier.  It  was 
announced  to  him  that  his  birthright  would  be  transferred 
to  his  younger  brother. 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  the  boy. 

“Because  you  are  a  cripple"  was  the  cruel  answer. 

Whatever  of  good  might  have  existed  in  his  original 
nature  those  words  crusb^  out ;  the  flavor  of  their  bitter- 
ner  lingered  in  bis  heart  unto  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
From  the  hour  in  which  they  were  spoken  his  disposition 
gradually  changed ;  he  became  taciturn,  callous,  and  cal¬ 
culating  ;  a  cynic,  a  heartless  debauchee,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  woman  that  stood  in  the  path  of  his  interest  or 
his  pleasure.  He  had  not  been  spared,  why  should  he 
spare  others  ?  It  was  not  for  nothing  he  earned  thereafter 
the  title  of  le  diable  boiteux. 

Being  a  Talleyrand,  as  he  could  not  be  a  soldier,  he  must 
be  a  churchman.  From  the  College  D'Harcourt  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Sulpice  and  afterwards  to  Sorbonne  to  complete 
his  studies.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  for  the  pro- 
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fession  he  was  thrust  into,  and  testified  his  utter  unfitness 
for  it  hy  a  life  of  gambling  and  debauchery.  In  1773  he 
was  received  into  the  church.  Thereafter  he  was  known 
as  the  Abbd  de  Pdrigord,  and  proved  a  most  admirable 
addition  to  the  dissolute  and  atheistical  clergy  of  the  age. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  presented  at  Court,  and  became 
an  habitue  of  Du  Barry’s  boudoir.  One  evening,  at  one  of 
her  gay  assemblies,  while  a  number  of  young  gallants  were 
amusing  the  lady  by  the  recital  of  scandalous  stories,  and  ' 
their  own  amorous  adventures,  the  Abb4  was  observed  to 
be  silent  and  melancholy. 

“  Why  are  you  so  sad  and  silent  ?  ”  demanded  the 
hostess. 

“  Helan  madame  la  comtesse,  je  faisais  une  riflexion  bien 
milancoUque  ;  c'eM  qu'a  Paris  il  est  plus  facile  (Tavoir  des 
femmes  que  des  abbayes.” 

The  King  was  so  charmed  with  this  bon  mot  when  it  was 
repeated  to  him,  that  he  at  once  presented  the  witty  abbe 
with  a  very  handsome  henefice  !  From  this  dates  his  rise 
in  the  church. 

In  1780  he  was  appointed  agent-general  of  the  French 
clergy,  a  post  which  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  which  he  filled 
with  consummate  ability.  But,  as  though  in  constant  pro¬ 
test  against  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the 
uncongenial  profession  to  which  that  wrong  had  consigned 
him,  the  immorality  of  his  life  was  as  flagrant  as  ever; 
his  profane  epigrams  were  repeated  in  every  drawing-room ; 
his  scandalous  love  adventures  were  in  every  mouth. 

Although  Louis  the  Fifteenth  an<l  his  mistress  held  a  li¬ 
centious  wit  to  be  an  admirable  recommendation  for  church 
preferment,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  quite  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  when  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  for  which  the 
Abbd  had  long  been  intriguing,  fell  vacant  (1788),  it  was 
only  after  a  lapse  of  four  months,  and  at  the  dying  request 
of  the  Comte  de  Pdrigord,  who  probably  felt  a  late  com¬ 
punction  for  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  his  son, 
that  the  King  reluctantly  bestowed  upon  him  the  coveted 
dignity. 


age,  nanusome  figure,  blue  ana  expressive  eyes,  nose  slight¬ 
ly  retrousse,  complexion  delicate  almost  to  pallor.  In  study¬ 
ing  the  play  of  his  features  we  observe  upon  his  lips  a  smile, 
sometimes  malignant,  sometimes  disdainful.  Studious  of 
his  personal  appearance,  a  coquet  in  his  ecclesiastical 
toilet,  but  frequently  changing  the  costume  of  his  order  for 
that  of  the  laity,  irreligious  as  a  pirate  —  performing  mass 
with  an  unctuous  grace  —  the  Abbe  Pdrigord  finds  time  for 
all ;  he  appears  sometimes  at  Court,  but  oftencr  at  the 
Opera,  lie  reads  his  breviary,  the  ‘  Odes  of  Horace,’  and 
the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Ketz  ’  —  a  prelate  whose  qual¬ 
ities  he  greatly  esteems.  If  he  meets  Karbonne,  L.auzun, 
Boufilers,  Segur,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Guimard,  he  will  sup  with  them.  Ordinarily 
fond  of  his  beil,  he  will  at  a  need  pass  two  or  three  nights 
consecutively  in  hard  work.  Assailed  by  creditors,  closing 
his  doors  to  the  importunate,  never  promising  without  re¬ 
strictions,  obliging  through  circumstances,  sometimes 
through  egotism ;  greedy  of  renown,  more  greedy  still  of 
riches;  loving  women  with  his  senses,  not  with  his  heart; 
calm  in  critical  positions ;  haughty  to  the  great,  suave  to 
the  humble ;  pausing  in  a  work  upon  finance  to  write  a 
billet  doux ;  neither  vindictive  nor  wicked ;  an  enemy  to  all 
violent  measures,  but  knowing,  if  necessary,  how  to  use 
them.” 

Another  contemporary  thus  cpigrammatically  describes 
him :  “  He  dressed  like  a  coxcomb,  thought  like  a  deist, 
and  preached  like  a  saint.” 

At  the  assembling  of  the  States  General  he  at  once  es¬ 
poused  the  popular  side.  Like  Mirabeau,  his  own  order 
nad  rejected  him  ;  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  hope ;  dis¬ 
tinction  in  any  path  of  life  rather  than  in  the  church  was 
preferable  to  his  taste;  while,  with  the  ambitious  spirit 
that  animated  all,  whether  gentle  or  plebeian,  in  that  age 
everything  seemed  possible  to  him  in  the  new  order  of 
things  which  was  at  Land.  No  proof  of  the  utter  efieteness 
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of  the  ancien  rigime  is  so  conclusive  as  the  strange  phenom¬ 
enon  of  so  many  of  its  own  body  helping  to  destroy  it.  La 
Fayette,  Mirabeau,  and  Talleyrand,  all  three  of  the  noblest 
of  the  aristocracy,  pioneered  its  destruction  before  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Marat,  or  Danton  were  heard  of.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1789,  after  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  had  demurred 
to  deliberate  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  tiers  e'tat,  Mira¬ 
beau  proposed  that  the  latter  without  further  delay  should 
declare  itself  “  the  representatives  of  the  French  people.” 
On  the  22d  of  June,  seven  days  later,  thanks  to  the  un¬ 
wearied  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  a  majority  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  tiers  etat.  In  his  very  first  speech  he 
proposed  and  carried  that  the  States  General  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  fused  into  the  National  Assembly,  the  title  already 
assumed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  its 
discussions  should  be  unrestricted. ^ 

A  little  later,  and  La  Fayette  gave  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  and  created  the  National  Guard. 
The  noble  radicals  began  their  work  bravely  1 

Day  by  day  the  principles  of  the  Bishop  advanced  more 
and  more,  and  day  by  day  he  became  more  and  more 
popular ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Feu- 
illetons ;  his  speeches  on  finance  were  everywhere  the 
theme  of  the  highest  laudation  ;  but  his  crowning  act  was 
to  carry  the  motion  for  the  surrender  of  all  ecclesiastical 
property  to  the  use  of  the  nation.  Long  and  stormy  was 
the  debate,  but  on  the  2d  of  November  the  decree  was 
passed.  Early  in  1790  he  brought  forward  a  manifesto  to 
advocate  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  to  advocate  church 
reform,  and  a  vast  plan  of  public  education.  On  the  16th 
of  February  in  the  same  year  he  was  named  President  of 
the  Assembly,  a  post  which  even  Mirabeau  could  not  attain 
until  one  year  later. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  he  gave  in  his  hearty  adherence 
to  the  Act  called  “  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,”  con¬ 
secrated  new  bishops  to  replace  those  who,  from  scruples  of 
conscience  or  the  fear  of  papal  thunders,  had  refused  the 
oath,  and  was,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1791,  excommunicated  by 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  his  pains.  Having  of  late  looked 
rather  towards  political  than  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the 
Bishop’s  course  of  action  was  immediate  and  decisive  ;  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  his  irksome 
fetters,  at  once  seceded  from  the  church,  and  was  thereafter 
known  simply  as  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

But  his  sagacity  foresaw  and  prophesied  to  what  evenn 
were  hastening.  Writing  to  a  lady  friend,  he  says,  “  if  the 
prince  depends  upon  the  affection  of  the  people,  he  is  lost; 
if  the  people  are  not  guarded  against  the  character  of  the 
prince,  I  foresee  terrible  misfortunes  —  torrents  of  blood 
flowing  through  years  to  efface  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few 
months.  I  foresee  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  involved  in 

the  same  destruction . Mirabeau  believes  with  me 

that  we  are  marching  too  quickly  towards  a  republic.  What 
a  republic  I  com^xtsed  of  uirty  millions  of  corrupted  souls. 

I  fear  that  having  attained  to  that,  the  fanatics  will  only 
begin  to  liglit  their  torches,  the  anarchists  to  erect  their 
scaffolds.  >Vho  knows  how  many  amongst  us  may  escape 
the  fire  or  the  lanterne  f  I  must  arrange  my  affairs  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  shall  not  be  without  resources  whatever 
happens.” 

tte  political  creed  of  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand  was  the 
same ;  both  were  of  the  party  of  order ;  both  advocated  the 
principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  rational  freedom; 
but  with  those  points  all  similarity  between  the  two  men 
disapjMiars.  The  one  would  have  martyrized  himself  to 
have  enforced  those  principles  ;  the  other  would  not  have 
imperilled  his  fortunes  for  an  hour  to  have  maintained  any 
principles.  Upon  his  death-bed  Mirabeau  sent  for  Talley¬ 
rand,  as  the  man  by  sympathy  and  creed  the  most  fitted  to 
be  the  repository  of  his  plots  and  secrets.  But  with  that 
mighty  genius  was  swept  away  the  last  bulwark  of  order, 
and  so  cautious  and  calculating  a  man  as  the  e.\-bishop  war 
not  the  one  to  oppose  the  invading  forces  of  mob  rule. 

Twice  in  the  year  1792  was  he  sent  on  diplomatic  service 
to  London  —  the  second  time  arriving  with  an  autograph 

*  Th«  elector!,  Id  scDding  their  repreeentetivei  to  the  SUtee  Geiwral,  he^ 
reitricted  the  dUcuieion  eod  action  to  certain  lubjecte. 
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letter  from  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  George  the  Tliird.  But 
the  excesses  of  the  revohition  were  every  day  rendering 
its  principles  more  unpopular  in  England,  and  the  letter, 
like  every  other  act  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  dictated,  produced  no  effect.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  mission  was  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England  ;  but  while  the  negotiations  were  act¬ 
ually  pending  came  the  news  that  the  King  was  deposed  — 
news  which  at  once  terminated  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  all  foreign  countries. 

Except  by  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  Talleyrand  was  received 
but  cohlly  in  this  country.  When  presented  at  St.  James’s, 
the  Queen  disdainfully  turned  her  back  upon  him.  “  She 
did  right,”  he  said  afterwards,  “_/br  her  Majesty  is  very  ugly.” 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that  the  revolution 
had  so  far  outstripped  him  that  France  was  no  longer  a 
safe  abode  for  any  man  of  birth  and  position.  He  lost  no 
time  in  obtaining  a  passport  from  Danton  and  in  returning 
to  London  for  the  third  time.  A  paper  which  implicated 
him  as  having  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Court  being  found  in  the  iron  chest,  a  decree  of  accusation 
was  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Convention,  and  his 
name  was  included  in  the  list  of  emigres.  Until  1794  he 
resided  in  London.  Here  he  mingled  with  the  emigres 
with  a  view,  possibly,  to  future  contingencies  that  might 
happen  to  the  Bourbons,  and  was  well  received  in  certain 
circles,  particularly  that  of  Lansdowne  House.  In  general 
society  ne  was  noted  as  cold  in  manner,  silent,  sententious, 
formal,  scrutinizing ;  but  amongst  the  more  genial  few  this 
mask  was  cast  aside,  and  he  was  the  wit  and  polished  man 
of  the  world.  In  the  January  of  the  year  last  named  he 
received,  under  the  Alien  Bill,  an  order  of  expulsion  as  a 
Jacobin.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Granville  he  de¬ 
clared  that  his  residence  in  England  had  no  reference  to 
politics  —  he  had  sought  there  simply  an  asylum,  ’fhe 
letter  remained  unanswered  and  unnoticed. t 

From  England  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  Washington  he  was  well  received,  and,  longing 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  English  Government,  he  act¬ 
ively  associated  himself  with  the  Anti-Anglican  party. 
But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  his  new  home,  and  was  about 
to  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies  *  when  he  received  the  news 
of  Robespierre’s  downfall  and  of  the  growing  desire  of 
France  for  a  settled  government.  He  at  once  determined 
upon  returning  to  his  native  land. 

The  most  active  of  his  friends  in  Paris  was  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  was  deeply  attiiched  to  him,  and  through  whose 
intercession  with  Joseph  Marie  Chdnier  he  ultimately  ob¬ 
tained  his  recall.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1 795  that  he 
once  more  returned  to  Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Reign  of  Society  had  once  more 
taken  its  place.  To  the  clubs  had  succeeded  the  jeunesse 
dorie.  Freed  from  the  horrible  phantom,  the  bloody  re¬ 
alities  of  the  guillotine,  the  Parisians  were  once  more  gai 
and  sans  souci.  There  were  no  distinctions  of  rank,  no 
grand  scigneur.s,  no  rich  people,  no  artificial  ceremonies  — 
everybody  lived  together  in  a  happy  state  of  equality, 
their  homes,  the  parks,  the  promenades,  and  the  public 
gardens. 

Upon  his  arrival  Talleyrand  was  everywhere  welcomed 
M  a  wit  and  a  gentleman,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute,  where  he  delivered  two  admirable  lect¬ 
ures  upon  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
America,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  was  named  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Directory,  which  was  composed 
of  Carnot  and  Barthdlemy,  red  republicans  —  and  of  Lare- 

*  There  Ia  ererr  rconoii  to  belioTe  that  the  EoglUh  Gofernment  wan  per* 
^7  Justified  In  expelling  him.  When  pleading  in  the  Convention  for  the 
NTtnal  of  Tiilleyrand's  aocusation,  Chenier  made  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
w  be  bad  found  among  Danton’e  papers  a  correapondeoce  which  indicated 
the  exile  had  been  an  accredited  agent  and  spy  of  the  Republic  during 
w  whole  time  of  his  sojourn  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  correspond* 
was  never  produced,  but  that  he  obtained  his  passport  from  Danton 
Qwr  some  »uch  conditions  is  a  eoqjecture  well  warranted  by  the  character 
W  the  latter;  that  Talleyrand  to  a  certain  extent  f^ulfllled  those  conditions 
■  jqnally  in  harmony  with  his  own  character. 

v^"^l  in  whl«*h  he  was  to  sail  was  never  heard  of  from  the  time  in 
*hieh  she  left  the  shores  of  America.  Had  he  been  a  passenger  on  board  her 
J^lwn  might  never  have  reigned,  and  how  different  from  what  it  is  might 
ijvs  been  thirty  years  of  European  history  ?  Another  instance  of  the  gra^ty 
wih^led  iDsignifleant  events. 


veillibre-Lcpaux,  Rewbell,  and  Barras,  moderates,  Talley¬ 
rand  attached  himself  to  Barras ;  and  when  Pichegru,  a 
Robespierrean  at  the  head  of  the  Assembly,  was  conspir¬ 
ing  for  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party,  he  it  was  who 
planned  the  coup  d’etat  by  which  Barras  seized  upon  Pich¬ 
egru  and  Barthelemy  and  put  Carnot  to  flight.  But  the 
advantage  thus  gained  was  only  temporary ;  the  constant 
defeat  of  the  French  arms  by  the  Allies  put  the  Directory 
in  bad  odor,  and  Talleyrand,  attacked  by  the  violent 
republicans  as  a  noble  and  an  emigre,  resigned  his  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Talleyrand  first  met  Napoleon  during  the  latter’s  visit 
to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Egyptian  campaign,  Napoleon’s  ambition 
was  to  bei.'ome  one  of  the  Directory.  But  his  age  was  a 
prohibition  that  could  not  be  surmounted.  From  their  first 
meeting,  Talleyrand  had  assiduously  cultivated  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  great  general  in  whose  daring  genius  and  iron 
will  he  foresaw  the  best  ruler  for  France.  The  Directory 
was  weak  and  divided  ;  at  any  moment  mob  rule  might 
rise  again  triumphant ;  a  despotic  genius  alone  could  create 
strength  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  to  which  all  things  had 
been  reduced  by  the  revolution.  “  When  society  is  power¬ 
less  to  create  a  government,  government  must  create  society,” 
was  one  of  his  profoundest  maxims.  And  to  carry  out  this 
maxim  he  now  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  subtle  genius. 

The  Directory  would  not  admit  Napoleon  among  its 
members ;  therefore  the  Directory  must  be  destroyed.  The 
first  step  was  to  gain  over  Sidyfes,  who  had  succeeded 
Pichegru  as  the  head  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  who  had 
also  succeeded  Rewbell  in  the  Directory ;  Sidyds  gained 
over  Ducos,  and,  by  a  prearranged  plan,  both  resigned ; 
the  casting  vote  remained  with  Barras,  a  weak  obstacle  in 
the  hands  of  Talleyrand ;  a  body  of  troops  overawed  the 
malcontents,  and  —  the  Directory  was  no  more. 

Three  consuls  were  appointed  —  Bonaparte,  Ducos,  and 
Sidyds.*  The  arch-plotter  was  rewarded  with  the  portfolio 
of  the  foreign  ministry,  and  from  that  time  firmly  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  man  whose  elevation  he  had 
secured.  The  confirmation  of  the  consulship  for  life,  and 
the  founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  were 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  exertions.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
latter,  he  spoke  these  profoundly  true  words :  “  The  pres¬ 
ent  age  has  created  a  great  many  things,  but  not  a  new 
mankind  ;  if  you  would  legislate  practically  for  mankind, 
you  must  treat  men  as  what  they  have  always  been  and 
always  are.  ...  In  reorganizing  human  society,  you 
must  give  it  those  elements  which  you  find  in  every  human 
society.” 

The  treaties  of  Lundville  and  Amiens  were  among  the 
first  and  most  successful  of  those  diplomatic  triumphs  with 
which  his  fame  as  a  minister  is  chiefly  associated.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  Machiavellian  about 
his  mode  of  conducting  negotiations ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  said  to  have  always  spoken  in  an  open  straight-forward 
manner,  never  arguing,  but  always  tenaciously  sticking  to 
the  principal  point.  Napoleon  said  that  “  he  always  turned 
round  the  same  idea.” 

About  the  same  time  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  wrote  him  an  autograph  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  a  dispensation  that  enabled  him  to  marry.  The  lady 
was  one  Madame  Grandt,  whom  he  had  first  met  during 
his  exile  in  London,  and  who  afterwards  openly  lived  with 
him  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  expressing  himself  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  immoral  connection,  commanded  that 
he  should  either  marry  her  or  cease  to  live  with  her.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible. 

The  lady  was  very  beautiful,  but  far  from  clever.  Several 
stories  are  told  of  her  betise  ;  the  best  known  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Having  read  Defoe’s  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  she  was  one 
day  introduced  at  dinner  to  Sir  George  Robinson  ;  think¬ 
ing  him  to  be  the  veritable  Crusoe  whose  adventures  she 
had  been  reading,  she  puzzled  him  exceedingly  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  shipwreck  and  the  desert  island,  winding 
up  the  absurd  scene  by  asking  particularly  after  his  man 

‘  The  two  Uttar  ware  aftarwarda  laooaadad  bj  Cambac^ria  and  Labron. 
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Friday  I  When  suprisic  was  expressed  at  Lis  choice  of  a 
a  wile,  Talleyrand  replied,  “  A  clever  wife  often  compro¬ 
mises  her  husband,  a  stupid  one  only  eotnproniises  herself.” 
But  Madame  Talleyrand  was  not  always  stupid.  When 
Napoleon,  in  conjsratulating  her  upon  her  marriage,  ex- 

Ercssed  a  hope  that  the  errors  of  Madinic  Grandt  would 
e  sunk  in  Madame  Talleyrand,  she  replied,  “  In  that  re¬ 
spect  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  admirable  exam¬ 
ple  of  your  Majesty.” 

After  Naftoleon’s  coronation  there  gradually  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  great  minister  a  coldness  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  grew  upon  the  former  into  an  intense  dis¬ 
like.  It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  an  article,  to  more  than 
glance  at,  without  attempting  to  explain,  the  causes  of  this 
change.  In  the  first  place,  'ialleyrand  was  opposed  to  the 
marriage  wiili  Marie  Louise;  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
opposed  to  his  imtster’s  schemes  of  universal  conquest,  for 
his  sagacity  forewarned  him  that  one  serious  reverse  would 
crumble  his  vast  empire  into  dust.  Such  counsels  excited 
only  the  indignation  of  a  man  drunk  with  victory. 

Was  Talleyrand  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Fnghien,  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ? 
These  are  “  historic  doubts  ”  that  have  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  b^'  historians  and  biographers.  At  Ellta,  Napoleon 
distinctly  declared  that  those,  the  worst  deeds  of  his  life, 
were  counselled  by  his  foreign  minister ;  but  Napoleon  is 
not  an  undeniable  authortiy ;  besides,  at  that  time  he  was 
posing  himself  as  a  hero  of  virtue  before  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  was  desirous  of  shifting  the  burden  of  his  crimes 
unto  other  ^houIder8.  Such  an  act  of  inqiolitic  and  use¬ 
less  bloodshed  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  cold  calculating 
character  of  the  diplomatist,  which  with  all  its  vices,  con¬ 
tained  nothing  of  cruelty  or  vindictiveness.*  With  the 
Bourbons  he  always  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  ;  another 
reason  which  argues  equally  against  his  participation  in 
cither  act.  During  the  Spanish  war,  however,  Napoleon 
wrote  him  several  confidential  letters  couched  in  a  strain 
which  scarcely  bears  out  his,  Talleyrand’s,  assertion  that 
he  had  s'rongly  ojiposed  the  expedition.  The  most  prob¬ 
able  solution  of  the  doubts,  and  that  most  consonant  with 
his  character,  may  be  that,  although  emphatically  averse 
to  both  those  acts  of  lawless  power,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
pas.-ively  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 

Created  Trince  of  Benevento,  enormously  rich,  and 
broken  in  health,  Talleyrand  availed  himself  of  the  rupture 
witli  his  Im|H'rial  master  to  resign  his  oflice.  lie  did  not 
however  entirely  retire  from  diplomacy,  but  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  superintend  several  important  negotiations. 
“  It  M  the  heginning  of  the  end  !”  he  said  to  Savary  when 
he  heard  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disasters  of  that  terrible  campaign.  But  although 
he  foresaw  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  setting  fast,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  tergiversation  that  has 
been  imputed  to  him.  His  urgent  counsel  was,  “  Pe.acc 
with  Russia  at  any  price.”  When  the  Allies  were  march¬ 
ing  upon  Paris  his  advice  was  that  the  Empress  should  re¬ 
main  in  Paris  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  dynasty. 
But  Joseph  Buonaparte  decided  the  question  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  his  brother,  in  which  it  was  commanded 
that  in  the  event  of  such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  they 
were  then  iuvohed,  Marie  Louise  should  at  once  retire  into 
the  provinces.*  “  Now  what  shall  I  do  f  ”  he  said  to  Sav¬ 
ary.  “It  dots  not  suit  every  one  to  be  crushed  under  the 
ruins  of  an  edifice  that  is  overthrown  !  ” 

From  that  hour  Talleyrand  became  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  France.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the  Prince,  said ;  “  When  I 
arrived  in  Paris  I  had  no  plan  —  /  referred  everything  to 


>  Amongst  all  the  anspariog  ioralte  and  opprobrium  *hat  Napoleon  heaped 
■pon  hla  niiiiistei  'a  head,  in  that  terrible  quarirel  i  ecween  them  which  pre- 
aeded  Uie  latter  a  resignation,  no  reAirenre  waa  made  >o  thia  shameful  deed. 
Bureljr  in  that  hour  of  ungoTemable  rage  and  malice  the  Kiiipemr  would 
■ot  hare  ior<-aiten  thia  the  blackest  accusation  that  be  could  hare  hurled 
against  him  ?  Por  a  full  account  of  this  celebrattd  fcene  tee  Sir  Ucniv 
Bulwer'a  “  lliatoiical  Ctiaractera.” 

•  Nai  oleou  wrote  tbua :  “  If  TalUyrand  wish  t  Empress  to  remain  in 
Peria  u  it  to  t-iray  ker-  .  .  .  b-tcore  of  that  man  Waa  tbi-  merel;  an 
ebullition  of  fpill  ?  Waa  it  a  anapicion  f  unded  upon  certain  premiaes?  Or 
was  tkt  tca/ning  icorraalad  by  aacarioiaad /nets 


to  Talleyrand ;  he  held  the  family  of  Napoleon  in  one  hand 
that  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  other  —  /  took  what  he  gave  me." 
“  It  must  be  either  Buonaparte  or  Louis  the  Eighteenth''  was 
his  counsel.  The  result  of  the  conference  wus  a  procl.ima- 
tion  refusing  to  treat  with  any  member  of  Napoleon’s  fam¬ 
ily.  1  his  at  once  destroyed  the  plan  that  had  been  luuoteij 
of  a  regency  under  Marie  I.iOuise,  and  secured  the  acetp 
sion  of  the  Bourbons. 

“  How  did  you  contrive  to  overthrow  the  Directory,  and 
afterwards  Buonaparte  himself Y  ”  inquired  Louis.  “Mon 
Dieii,  Sirel  1  have  done  nothing  for  it  —  there  is  some¬ 
thing  inexplicable  in  me  that  brings  misfortune  upon  all  those 
who  neglect  me."  At  all  events,  Talleyrand  did  good  sep 
vice  to  his  country  in  pressing  forward  a  constitution  to 
limit  the  power  of  that  King  of  whom,  and  of  the  farailj, 
he  truly  said,  that  in  their  exile  they  had  learned  nothing 
nor  forgotten  nothing. 

Created  Grand  Almoner  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Prince  was  dispatched  to  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
with  secret  instructions  to  endeavor  to  sow  di  cord  between 
the  Allies,  and  thus  break  up  the  bund  of  hostility  no 
inmical  to  the  interests  of  France.  But  the  escape  of 
Buonaparte  from  Elba  scattered  all  these  plots  to  the 
winds. 

Napoleon  ma<le  overtures  to  win  back  Talleyrand  to  his 
cause,  but  neither  interest  nor  inclination  swayed  the  diplo¬ 
matist  in  that  direction  ;  the  Emperor  had  repeatedly  and 
grossly  insulted  him,  added  to  which  he  knew  that  both 
France  and  Europe  were  surfeited  with  war,  and  that,  irre¬ 
sistible  ns  was  the  storm  for  the  time,  it  could  not  last.  So 
he  retired  to  Carlsbad  on  pretence  that  his  health  required 
the  waters. 

'The  Hundred  Days  passed  away  ;  but  Louis  had  detc^ 
mined  upon  the  minister’s  disgrace.  Talleyrand  knew  this, 
and,  preferring  to  take  the  initiative,  waited  upon  the  King 
at  Ghent,  the  day  after  Waterloo,  to  reipiest  jiermission  to 
remain  at  Carlsbad.  ”  Certainly,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  hear 
the  waters  are  excellent,”  was  the  reply.  But  Ills  Majesty 
could  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  the  obno.xious  diploma- 
ti-t.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  informed  him  that  if  he 
wi.died  for  the  influence  of  England  he  must  have  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  government  in  whom  England  could  con¬ 
fide.  The  party  of  the  Constitutional  Legitimists,  through 
Guizot,  demanded  that  a  cabinet  should  be  ibrined  with  M. 
Guizot  at  the  head  ;  so  on  the  d.ay  after  the  polite  dismissal 
at  Ghent,  M.  de  Talleyrand  received  a  mandate  to  join 
the  King  at  Cambrai.  But  he  had  his  revenge  in  refusing 
to  form  a  ministry  until  the  King  signed  a  [iroclamation, 
the  pith  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  errors  of 
his  late  reign. 

To  the  fallen  p.arty  Talleyrand  behaved  with  the  utmost 
clemency,  proviiling  numbers  of  those  who  wished  to  quit 
France  with  money  and  passports,  and  reducing  the  pro¬ 
scription  list  to  half  the  original  number. 

He  retained  the  premiership  of  France  until  the  24th  of 
Septemlmr,  1815.  But  his  government  wiis  weak,  the  King 
hostile.  Tlie  Emperor  Alexander  bad  declared  that  the 
Tuileries  could  eximct  nothing  from  St.  Petersburg  while 
M.  Talleyrand  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,'  added  to 
which  the  minister  foresaw  the  mischievous  effects  that 
would  accrue  from  the  violent  Royalist  reaction  that  was  at 
hand,  and  preferred  tendering  his  resignation  to  encounter 
ing  the  coming  storm. 

From  1815  to  1830  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics, 
unless  it  was  to  protest  against  the  Spanish  war,  and  to 
utter  a  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Much  of  hit 
time  was  spent  at  Valency  upon  his  e.«tate.  In  Paris  hii 
drawing-room  vietl  in  magnificence,  and  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  society,  with  the  royal  palaces —  being  a  second  and 
almost  greater  court.  Here,  paying  homage  to  the  great 
diplomatist,  assembled  all  the  beauty,  all  the  wit,  all  the 
riches,  and  all  the  intellect  of  the  Restoration.  Rut  he 
was  no  longer  the  gay  ahbe,  the  petit-maVre  of  Du  Barry’s 
boudoir,  with  whom  every  woman  was  in  love.  The  pict- 
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>  Ths  Emperor  Alexander  conreleed  an  Inveterale  dislike  to  Talleyrand 
fnr  the  neglect  that  Rnieian  Inteieita  necivad  at  hia  bands  durin(  the  eoo- 

(rasa  at  Vienna. 
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^  of  liii»  ilrawn  by  Lady  Morgan  in  181G  is  not  an  at¬ 
tractive  one. 

“  Coltl,  iininovable,”  she  writes,  “  neither  absent  nor  re¬ 
flective,  bat  impassable;  no  color  varying  the  livid  pallor 
of  his  face,  no  expression  betraying  his  impenetrable  char 
acter.  For  the  moment  one  could  not  tell  whether  he  were 
dead  or  living ;  whether  the  heart  beat  or  the  brain 
throbbed,  no  mortal  observer  could  verify  ;  from  the  soul  of 
that  man  the  world  is  disdainfully  excluded  ;  if  one  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  after  avhat  we  have  seen,  it  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  him  the  enigmatical  sphinx  who  said  ‘  Speech  was 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts.’  Neither  the  most  ten¬ 
der  love,  the  most  devoted  friendship,  nor  any  community 
of  interests  would  make  that  face,  which  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  book  in  a  dead  language,  speak.” 

Another  writer,  pursuing  the  same  theme,  says,  “  To  baf¬ 
fle  his  penetrating  sagacity,  you  must  not  only  not  speak, 
but  not  think.  It  was  not  only  by  his  language  that  he 
concealed  his  thoughts,  but  by  his  silence.” 

On  account  of  the  numerous  bon  inola  and  epigrams  that 
claim  him  for  jrarent,  Talleyrand  is  commonly  thought  to 
have  Itcen  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  tli|>pant  wit. 
Lamartine,  however,  h.as  given  us  quite  a  different  picture 
in  the  following  passage:  “A  taste  for  lively  sallies  and 
epigrams  has  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess.  He  w.as,  on  the  contrary,  siow,  careless,  natural, 
somewhat  idle  in  ex[)ression,  always  infallible  in  precision. 
His  sentences  were  not  flashes  of  light,  but  condensed  re¬ 
flections  in  a  few  words.” 

On  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  of  .July  he  made  no 
sign.  On  the  third  he  sent  his  secretary  to  St.  Cloud  to 
see  if  the  king  were  still  there.  Upon  being  informed  of 
tlie  departure  for  lianibouUlet,  he  dispatched  a  paper  to 
Madame  Adelaide  at  Neuillet,  containing  these  words: 
“Madame  can  put  awry  confidence  in  the  bearer,  who  is 
my  secretary.”  “  When  she  has  re.ad  it,”  he  said  to  the 
secretary,  “  let  it  be  burned  or  brought  back  to  mo  ;  then 
tell  her  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  —  Due  d’Orleans 
must  be  here  to-morrow ;  let  him  take  the  title  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant-general  of  the  Kingdom,  which  has  been  already  ac¬ 
corded  to  him  ;  the  rest  will  come.” 

Upon  the  accession  of  Jjouis  Philippe  he  undertook  the 
embassy  to  St.  James,  and  obtained  the  recognition  of 
England  for  the  new  sovereign.  'I'hus  did  he  for  the  fourth 
time  change  the  dynasty  of  France  1  Ilis  last  di[>lomatie 
labors  were  to  tide  over  the  Belgian  diflieulties  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  formation  of  the  (juadriqile  alliance. 

The  end  was  coming  fast.  To  gratify  his  family,  but 
not  from  personal  conviction,  he  consented  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  church.  During  his  last  hours  his  rooms 
were  filled  with  the  flower  of  Parisian  society.  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe  himself  visiteil  his  death-bed.  Those  last  liours  are 
well  described  in  the  following  quotation  :  “  M.  tie  Talley¬ 
rand  was  seated  upon  the  side  of  his  bed,  supported  in  the 
arms  of  his  secretary.  It  was  evident  that  death  had  set 
his  seal  upon  that  marble  brow  ;  yet  I  was  struck  with  the 
still  existing  vigor  of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  life  which  had  once  sufliced  to  furnish  the  whole  being 
was  now  contained  in  the  brain.  From  time  to  time  he 
raised  up  his  head,  throwing  back  with  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  the  lomg  gray  locks  which  impeded  his  sight,  and 
gvzed  around ;  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  examination,  a  smile  would  pass  across  his  features  and 
his  heail  would  again  fall  upon  his  bosom.  He  saw  death 
approaching  neither  with  shrinking  nor  fear,  nor  yet  with 
any  affectation  of  scorn  or  defiance.” 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  ageil  84. 

”  lie  possessed  a  mixture  of  the  firmness  of  Richelieu, 
knowing  how  to  select  <a  party,  the  finesse  of  Mazarin, 
knovying  how  to  elude  it ;  the  restlessness  anil  factious 
readiness  of  the  C<ardinal  de  lietz,  with  a  little  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  gallantry  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,”  says  a  French 
writer;  thus  connecting  him,  by  comparison,  with  all  his 
great  predecessors  in  sUitceraft. 

Guizot  thus  sums  up  his  character :  “  Out  of  a  crisis  or 
a  congress  he  is  neither  skilful  nor  powerful.  A  man  of 
court  and  of  diplomacy,  not  of  government,  and  less  of  a 


free  government  than  any  other ;  he  excelled  in  treating 
by  conversation,  by  an  agreeableness  of  manner,  by  the 
skilful  employment  of  his  .social  rcl.ations  with  isolated 
people;  but  .authority  of  character,  fecundity  of  talent, 
])romptitude  of  resolution,  power  of  eloquence,  sympathetic 
intelligence  with  general  ideas  and  public  passions,  all 
these  great  means  of  acting  upon  mankind  at  large  he  en¬ 
tirely  wanted . Ambitious  and  indolent,  flattering 

and  disdainful,  ho  was  a  consummate  courtivT  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  and  serving  without  servility ;  supple  and  amen¬ 
able  to  the  highest  degree  when  it  was  u.seful  to  his  for¬ 
tunes;  always  preserving  the  air  of  independence;  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  politician,  indifferent  to  the  means  and  almost 
to  the  end,  provided  that  it  secured  his  personal  success ; 
more  bold  than  profound  in  his  views,  coldly  courageous  in 
peril,  adapted  for  the  grand  affairs  of  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  the  great  air  and  the  great  day  of  liberty  he 
was  out  of  his  element,  and  was  incap.able  of  action.” 

Talleyrand  could  neither  love  nor  h.ate ;  he  was  a  pas¬ 
sionless  man  ;  he  never  committed  a  cruel  or  vindictive 
action,  and  never  a  purely  motiveless  generous  one.  Kvery 
thought,  feeling,  plan  of  his  nature  revolved  round  one 
great  centre — sklk.  He  could  not,  as  a  great  state mian, 
have  created  a  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment:  his  own  petty  interests  ever  dwarfed  his  ideas.  In 
him  the  retisoning  faculty  was  largely  dcveloi>ed,  the  imag¬ 
inative  not  at  all ;  he  trusted  to  no  deductions,  to  no  specu¬ 
lations  that  were  not  rigidly  derived  from  his  own  jier.sonal 
cxjierienees :  hence  his  views,  although  womlei  fully  cor- 
reet,  were  never  all-comprehensive.  He  understood  man¬ 
kind  sectionally;  fie  could  almost  infallibly  foresee  how 
each  section  would  .act  singly  ;  but  of  that  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin”  —  of  those  subtle  links 
that  can  mass  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  by  which  all  great 
rulers  liave  swayed  their  worlds,  he  knew  nothing.  Be¬ 
cause  no  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  no  experience, 
however  extended,  can  deduce  them  ;  their  existence  can 
only  be  revealed  by  the  inspiration  of  thos«!  [creative  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind  that  revealed  to  Shakes{>care  a  Macbeth 
and  a  Hamlet. 

He  worked  for  the  greatness  of  France,  because  upon 
the  great  ness  of  France  depended  the  greatness  of  'I’alley- 
rand.  He  was  purely  a  cynic  —  the  well-l>eing  of  man¬ 
kind  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  his  c.alculations.  To 
him  the  world  w.as  a  chess-board  —  mankind  the  pieces; 
he  ranged  his  kings  and  his  queens,  his  bisho])s  and  his 
generals,  and  played  tlicm  one  against  the  other ;  when 
the  game  was  exhausted  and  the  sovereign  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  enemies  beyond  all  hope  of  escape,  he  cried 
“  Checkmate,”  and  began  the  game  afresh.  It  was  sai  I  of 
him,  “  Like  a  cat,  he  always  falls  upon  his  feet ;  cats  do 
not  follow  their  masters,  they  are  faithful  to  —  the  house.” 

His  vices  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  edu- 
e.ated  ;  his  licentiousness,  his  cynicism,  his  skeiitieism,  his 
selfish  comtempt  for  mankind,  were  learned  in  the  boudoir 
of  Du  Barry.  In  re.ason  and  in  action,  he  w.as  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  in  thought  and  feeling,  he  w.as  of  the 
ancien  reyiine.  His  liberalism  h.ad  been  learned  in  the 
school  of  Voltaire;  he  accepted  the  advance  of  political 
ideas  as  a  necessity,  but  with  no  sympathy.  “  The 
thoughts,”  he  said,  “  of  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent 

fiersons  in  any  age  or  country  are  sure,  with  few  more  or 
ess  fluctuations,  to  become  in  the  end  the  piiblie  opinion 
of  their  age  or  community.”  And  he  always  yielded  to 
piiblie  opinion. 

AV'liile  att.ached  to  any  government,  he  served  it  faith¬ 
fully  and  ze.alously ;  and  in  all  his  tergiversations  he 
scrupulously  retained  the  outward  forms  of  decency,  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  a  resjmctable  excuse  for  his  defection  ; 
“  !  have  never  kept  fealty  to  any  one  longer  than  he  has  him¬ 
self  been  obeilient  to  common  sense,”  he  said. 

The  most  brilliant  of  his  talents  was  a  marvellous  and 
almost  prophetic  foresight,  in  proof  of  which  I  extract  the 
two  following  ({notations  from  his  writings.  The  prophecy 
contained  in  the  first  is  rapidly  coming  to  pass  ;  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  has  just  Ixien  wondert'ully  fulfilled: 

*'  Upon  tlie  side  of  America,  Europe  should  always  keep 
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her  eves  open,  and  furnish  no  pretence  for  recrimination 
or  reprisals.  America  grows  each  day.  She  will  become 
a  colossal  power,  and  the  time  may  arrive  when,  brought 
into  closer  communion  with  Europe  by  means  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  she  will  desire  to  have  her  say  in  our  affairs,  and 
put  in  her  hand  as  well.  Political  prudence  then  imposes 
upon  the  government  of  the  Old  World  to  scrupulously 
watch  that  no  pretext  is  given  her  for  such  an  interference. 
The  day  that  America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and 
security  will  be  banished  for  many  years.” 

“  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves ;  the  European  balance 
that  was  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  will  not 
last  forever.  It  will  be  overturned  some  day ;  but  it  prom¬ 
ises  us  some  years  of  peace.  The  greatest  danger  that 
threatens  it  in  the  future  are  the  aspirations  that  are 
growing  universal  in  central  Germany.  The  necessities  of 
self-defence  and  a  common  peril  have  prepared  all  minds 
for  Germanic  unity.  That  idea  will  continue  to  develop 
until  some  day  one  of  the  great  powers  who  make  part  of 
the  Confederation  will  desire  to  realize  that  unity  for  its 
own  profit.  Austria  is  not  to  be  feared,  being  comfwsed  of 

fieces  that  have  no  unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then 
Prussia  who  ought  to  be  watched  ;  she  will  try,  and  if  she 
succeeds,  all  the  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
changed  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  Europe  new  bases 
and  a  new  organization.” 


BRET  HARTE  IN  ENGLAND.* 

In  none  of  Bret  Harte’s  stories,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  genius  more  striking 
than  in  these  of  the  Sierras.  Strange  incidents  of  the 
wildest  life,  told  with  a  simplicity  that  seems  to  narrow 
and  make  light  of  the  strangeness ;  a  treatment  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  one,  which  dwells  lovingly  on  any  stray  modi¬ 
cum  of  romance  that  has  happily  turned  up  within  the 
author’s  experience,  enhancing,  amplifying,  illustrating ; 
darkening  the  shadows  and  intensifying  the  lights,  and 
taking  every  precaution  that  not  a  single  point  in  the 
marvellous  narration  shall  escape  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Here,  however,  though  nearly  every  incident  is 
taken  from  comparatively  lawless  lives,  where  violence 
and  unrestraitit  are  the  rule,  there  is  nothing  sensational ; 
no  horror,  no  mystery,  no  weirdness,  —  and,  indeed,  no 
plot.  On  the  contrary,  Bret  Ilarte  relates  his  story  with 
a  perspicacity  that  looks  almost  like  baldness;  a  story  wild 
with  a  wildness  that  is  clearly  of  its  own  nature  and  not 
of  the  dressing  up ;  and  the  humor  and  the  pathos  which 
attend  it,  seem  —  nc*,  the  teller’s,  suggested  by  his  subject, 
but  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  almost  as  if  unobserved 
by  the  narrator ;  the  delicate  and  genial  satire  alone 
reminding  us  of  an  author ;  while,  were  it  not  that  the 
point  of  the  story  is  uniformly  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end,  and  thus  betrays  design,  its  object,  which  is  always  in 
one  sense  the  same,  might  escape  detection  as  the  motive 
and  inspirer  of  its  author.  This  object  is  to  illustrate  tbe 
tenderness  which  lingers  in  the  roughest  natures,  and  sur¬ 
vives  under  the  most  destructive  influences  and  in  the 
most  uncongenial  circumstances.  Such  is  the  tenderness 
of  the  morose  gold-digger,  who  for  long  years  continued  to 
remit  his  own  savings,  as  from  his  deceased  young  partner 
to  the  latter’s  mother  and  sisters,  rather  than  break  their 
hearts  by  the  news  of  his  early  death.  Such  is  that  of  the 
spendthrift  who  had  palmed  himself  upon  an  old  roan  as 
his  lost  son,  but  who  gave  up  the  old  man  he  had  learnt 
to  love  and  all  the  new  hopes  of  his  life,  and  himself 
identified  the  worthless  real  son,  whom  he  had  believed  dead. 
Such  al.«o  is  that  of  the  melancholy,  gaunt  Culpepper,  who 
resigned  love  and  life,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  shot,  to 
shield  an  old  reprobate,  the  guardian  of  his  youth.  And 
such  that  of  the  libertine  and  gambler  who,  on  the  diseov- 
ery  of  his  chum’s  distress  at  his  wife’s  changed  demeanor, 

>  Stariti  of  Ikt  Simas.  (“  Mn.  Skaggi'i  IIa»bandi  and  Otbar  Sketobci.”) 
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withdraws  his  dangerous  presence  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
elopement  with  her.  It  is  this  belief  in  some  generous, 
self-denying  vein,  running  through  every  human  soul,  —  at 
various  depths,  no  doubt,  and  differing  greatly  both  in 
purity  and  thickness,  —  that  adds  a  sense  of  refinement 
and  beauty  to  these  picturesque  sketches  of  a  lawless, 
coarse,  passionate  state  of  society,  such  as  we,  with  our 
highly  organized  civilization,  can  with  difficulty  realize. 
Two  stories,  alone,  though  pervaded  with  the  same  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling  —  and  one  of  which  contains  also  tbe 
serious  element — are  of  a  much  quieter  kind.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  could  be  simpler  than  the  materials  out  of  which 
“  Melons  ”  —  a  lad’s  nickname  —  is  constructed  ;  and  half 
the  humor  of  it  consists  in  the  telling  of  things  that  no  one 
else  would  think  of  telling,  in  writing  about  something 
about  which  there  seems  nothing  to  write — an  account 
namely,  of  a  little  street  Arab  who  haunts  a  mews,  with 
few  clothes  and  fewer  friends,  and  who  docs  nothing  par¬ 
ticular,  either  good  or  bad,  but  shuffles  about  or  goes 
through  mild  gymnastics,  and  yet  whose  friendlessness 
and  childish  characteristics  are  indicated  —  not  described 

—  with  such  skilful  pathos  that  we  are  quite  sorry  when 
the  little  chap,  taking  fright,  childlike,  at  assumed  anger, 
disappears  from  his  imaginary  chronicler’s  horizon  :  — 

“  His  age  was  about  seven,  lie  looked  older,  from  the  vener¬ 
able  whiteness  of  his  head,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture 
his  size,  as  he  always  wore  clothes  apparently  belonging  to  some 
shapely  youth  of  nineteen.  A  pair  of  pantaloons,  that,  when 
sustained  by  a  single  suspender,  completely  equipped  him, 
formed  his  every-day  suit.  How,  with  this  lavish  superfluity  of 
clothing,  he  managed  to  perform  the  surprising  gymnastic  feats 
it  has  b^n  my  privilege  to  witness,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell.  His  ‘  turning  the  crab,’  and  other  minor  dislocations,  were 
always  attended  with  success.  It  was  not  an  unusual  sight  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  to  find  Melons  suspended  on  a  line,  or  to 
see  his  venerable  head  appearing  above  the  roofs  of  the  out¬ 
houses.  Melons  knew  the  exact  height  of  every  fence  in  the  vi- 
cinity,  its  facilities  for  scaling,  and  the  possibility  of  seizure  on 
the  other  side.  His  more  peaceful  and  quieter  amusements  con¬ 
sisted  in  dragging  a  disused  boiler  by  a  large  string,  with  hid^ 
ous  outcries,  to  imaginary  fires.  Melons  was  not  gregarious  in 
his  habits.  A  few  youths  of  his  own  age  sometimes  called 
upon  him,  but  they  eventually  became  abusive,  and  their  visits 
were  more  strictly  predatory  incursions  for  old  bottles  and  junk, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  McGinnis’s  Court.  Overcome  by 
loneliness  one  day.  Melons  inveigled  a  blind  harper  into  the 
court.  For  two  hours  did  that  wretched  man  prosecute  his  un¬ 
hallowed  calling,  unrccompensed,  and  going  round  and  round 
the  court,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  it  was  some 
other  place,  while  Melons  surveyed  him  from  an  adjoining  fence 
with  calm  satisfaction.  It  was  this  absence  of  conscientious 
motives  that  brought  Melons  into  disrepute  with  his  aristocratic 
neighbors.  Orders  were  issued  that  no  child  of  wealthy  and 
pious  parentage  should  play  with  him.  This  mandate,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  invested  Melons  with  a  fascinating  interest  to 
them.  Admiring  glances  were  cast  at  Melons  from  nurseiy 
windows.  Baby  fingers  beckoned  to  him.  Invitations  to  tea 
(on  wood  and  pewter)  were  lisped  to  him  from  aristocratic  back¬ 
yards.  It  was  evident  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pure  and  noble 
being,  untrammelled  by  the  conventionalities  ot  parentage,  and 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  exalted  above  them.  One  after¬ 
noon  an  unusual  commotion  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  McGin¬ 
nis’s  Court.  Looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  Melons  perched 
on  the  roof  of  a  stable,  pulling  up  a  rope  by  which  one  ‘  Tommy,’ 
an  infant  scion  of  an  adjacent  and  wealthy  house,  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  mid-rir.  In  v.ain  the  female  relatives  of  Tommy,  con¬ 
gregated  ill  the  back-yard,  expostulated  with  Melons ;  in  vain 
the  unhappy  father  shook  his  fist  at  him.  Secure  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  Melons  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  at  last  landed  Tommy 
C'l  the  roof.  Then  it  was  that  the  humiliating  fact  was  disclosed 
that  Tommy  had  been  acting  in  collusion  with  Melons.  He 
grinned  delightedly  back  at  his  parents,  as  if  ‘  by  merit  raised 
to  that  bad  eminence.’  Long  before  the  ladder  arrived  that  was 
to  succor  him,  he  betmme  the  sworn  ally  of  Melons,  and  I  regret 
to  say,  incited  by  the  same  audacious  boy,  ‘  chaflcd  ’  his  own 
fiesh  and  blood  Mow  him.  He  was  eventually  taken,  though 

—  of  course  —  Melons  escaped.  But  Tommy  was  restricted  to 
the  window  after  that,  and  the  companionship  was  limited  to 
‘  Hi,  Melons !  ’  and  ‘  You,  Tommy  !  ’  and  Melons,  to  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  lost  him  forever.  I  looked  afterward  to  see  some 
signs  of  sorrow  on  Melon’s  part,  but  in  vain ;  he  buried  his 
gnef,  if  he  had  any,  somewhere  in  his  one  voluminous  gar- 
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The  Belle  of  Madrono  Hollow  and  her  lover  are  in¬ 
stances  of  Bret  Harte’s  power  of  delicate  description  when 
_  in  its  favor  and  in  rare  instances  —  he  withholds  for  a 
time  from  the  relation  of  incident.  Culpepper  is  no 
hero  of  a  novel,  no  Apollo,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  his  face,  and  yet  from  the  first  we  like  the 
long,  cadaverous,  melancholy  youth :  — 

“  It  was  not  an  unprepossessing  one,  albeit  a  trifle  too  thin 
ind  lank,  and  bilious  to  be  altogether  pleasant.  The  cheek¬ 
bones  were  prominent,  and  the  black  eyes  sunken  in  their  or¬ 
bits.  Straight  black  hair  fell  slantwise  off  a  high  but  narrow 
forehead,  and  swept  part  of  a  hollow  cheek.  A  long  black  mous- 
ttche  followed  the  perpendicular  curves  of  his  mouth.  It  was 
on  the  whole  a  serious,  even  Quixotic  face,  but  at  times  it  was 
relieved  by  a  rare  smile  of  such  tender  and  even  pathetic  sweet¬ 
ness,  that  Miss  Jo  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  it  would  only 
last  through  the  ceremony,  she  would  have  married  its  possessor 
on  the  spot.  ‘  I  once  told  him  so,’  added  that  shameless  young 
woman;  ‘but  the  man  instantly  fell  into  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  hasn’t  smiled  since.'  ” 

Nor  less  do  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  though  it  is  only  suggested  to  us  by  its  effect  on 
the  rude  natures  of  the  passers-by  :  — 

"  Small  wonder  that  a  passing  teamster  drove  his  six  mules 
into  the  wayside  ditch  and  imperilled  his  load,  to  keep  the  dust 
from  her  spotless  garments ;  small  wonder  that  the  *  Lightning 
Express  ’  withheld  its  speed  and  flash  to  let  her  pass,  and  that 
the  expressman,  who  had  never  been  known  to  exchange  more 
than  rapid  monosvllables  with  his  fellow-men,  gazed  after  her 
with  breathless  admiration.  For  she  was  certainly  attractive. 

In  a  country  where  the  ornamental  sex  followed  the  example  of 
jonthful  nature,  and  were  prone  to  overdress  and  glaring  eiilor- 
eicence.  Miss  Jo’s  simple  and  tasteful  raiment  added  much  to 
the  physical  charm  of,  if  it  did  not  actually  suggest  a  sentiment 
to  her  presence.  It  is  said  that  Euchredeck  Billy,  working  in 
the  gulch  at  the  crossing,  never  saw  Miss  Folinsbee  pass  but  that 
he  ^ways  remarked  apologetically  to  his  partner,  that  ‘  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  must  write  a  letter  home.’  ” 

There  is  true  genius  in  that  last  subtle  hint  of  the  soften¬ 
ing,  humanizing  influence  of  beauty  on  the  rough  digger, 
habitually  neglecting  his  deserted,  distant  home.  And  here, 
in  a  few  strokes,  is  a  picture  at  once  of  the  grand  country 
of  the  Sierras,  and  of  how  the  grandest  scenes  of  nature 
are  powerless  to  impress,  in  presence  of  passionate  human 
love :  — 

“  Wonderful  power  of  humanity !  Far  beyond  jutted  an  out¬ 
lying  spur  of  the  Sierra,  vast,  compact,  and  silent.  Scarcely  a 
hundred  yards  away  a  league-long  chasm  dropped  its  sheer  walls 
of  granite  a  thousand  feet.  On  every  side  rose  up  the  serried 
ranks  of  pine-trees,  in  whose  close-set  files  centuries  of  storm 
and  change  had  wrought  no  breach.  Yet  all  this  seemed  to 
Culpepper  to  have  been  planned  by  an  all-wise  Providence  as  the 
natural  background  to  the  figure  of  a  pretty  girl  in  a  yellow 
dress.” 

One  more  extract  we  must  give  from  this  story  to  illus¬ 
trate  Bret  Harte’s  power  of  observation,  a  power  which 
impresses  us  as  that  of  unconscious  perception,  rather  than 
of  close  study.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  picture  of  the  airs 
and  graces  of  a  pretty  girl  believing  herself  quite  alone  : — 

“  It  was  still  early  morning,  but  the  sun,  with  Californian 
extravagance,  had  already  begun  to  beat  hotly  on  the  little  chip 
hat  and  blue  ribbons,  and  Miss  Jo  was  obliged  to  seek  the  shade 
of  a  bypath.  Here  she  received  the  timid  advances  of  a  vaga¬ 
bond  yellow  dog  graciously,  until,  emboldened  by  his  success,  he 
insisted  upon  accompanying  her;  and,  becoming  slobberingly 
demonstrative,  threatened  her  spotless  skirt  with  his  dusty  paws 
when  she  drove  him  from  her  with  some  slight  acerbity,  and  a 
stone  which  haply  fell  within  fifty  feet  of  its  destined  mark. 
Having  thus  proved  her  ability  to  defend  herself,  with  character¬ 
istic  inconsistency  she  took  a  small  panic,  and,  gathering  her 
white  skirts  in  one  hand,  and  holding  the  brim  of  her  hat  over 
her  eyes  with  the  other,  she  ran  swiftly  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
Wore  she  stopped.  Then  she  began  picking  some  ferns  and  a 
few  wild-flowers  still  spared  to  the  withered  fields,  and  then  a 
sudden  distrust  of  her  small  ankles  seized  her,  and  she  inspected 
them  narrowly  for  those  burrs  and  bugs  and  snakes  which  are 
•upposed  to  lie  in  wait  for  helpless  womanhood.  Then  she 
plucked  some  golden  heads  of  wild  oats,  and  with  a  sudden  in- 
ipiration  placed  them  in  her  black  hair,  and  then  came  quite  nn- 
wnscionsly  upon  the  trail  leading  to  Madrono  Hollow.’^ 


Of  the  broad  fun  of  Mark  Twain’s  type  we  have  scarcely 
a  sign  in  the  far  more  refined  and  subtle  humor  of  Bret 
Harte’s  stories ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  account 
of  the  old  man  in  search  of  his  son,  an  old  man  who  “  after 
a  hard  and  wilful  youth  and  maturity,  in  which  he  had 
buried  a  broken-spirited  wife,  and  driven  his  son  to  sea,” 
had  ‘‘  suddenly  experienced  religion  ”  :  — 

”  ‘  I  got  it  in  New  Orleans  in  ’59,’  said  Mr.  Thompson,  with 
the  general  suggestion  of  referring  to  an  epidemic.  ‘  Enter  ye 
the  narrer  gate.  Parse  me  the  beans.’  ” 

There  is  a  little  more  of  it  in  the  comic  poems,  in  the 
collection  called  .East  and  West,  The  fate  of  Milton  Per¬ 
kins  may  serve  as  a  sample  :  — 

“  ‘Milton  Perkins,’  said  the  Siren,  ‘not  thy  wealth  do  I  admire. 
But  the  intellect  that  flashes  from  those  eyes  of  opal  fire; 

And  methinks  the  name  thou  bearest  surely  cannot  be  mis¬ 
placed. 

And,  embrace  me.  Mister  Perkins  1  ’  Milton  Perkins  her  em¬ 
braced. 

But  I  grieve  to  state,  that  even  then,  as  she  was  wiping  dry 
The  tear  of  sensibility  in  Milton  Perkins’  eye. 

She  prigged  his  diamond  bosom-pin,  and  that  her  wipe  of  lace 
Did  seem  to  have  of  chloroform  a  most  suspicions  trace.” 

But  the  best  of  these  poems  does  not  reach  the  level  of 
“  The  Heathen  Chinee,”  or  even  of  its  companions,  though 
“  The  Ballad  of  Mr.  Cooke,”  “  The  Wonderful  Spring  of 
San  Joaquin,”  and  especially  “  Truthful  James’s  Answer  to 
Her  Letter,”  have  much  of  the  same  dry,  satirical  humor. 
The  graver  ones  seem  to  us  to  sustain  much  better  Bret 
Harte’s  reputation.  “  Grandmother  Tenterden  ”  is  power¬ 
ful  and  pathetic,  and  so,  too,  is  “  A  Greyport  Legend ;  ” 
and  the  elemental  protests  against  Mr.  Sewanl’s  proposed 
annexation  of  St.  'Thomas  are  really  grand  in  their  majestic 
self-assertion  and  sneering  sarcasm. 

'The  two  little  octavos  are  very  nicely  got  up  as  com¬ 
panion  volumes,  and  we  strongly  recommend  them  both, 
though  the  the  prose  one  is  our  favorite. 


MATCHMAKING  BY  ADVERllSFJdENT. 

If  marriage  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  most  men,  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  object  and  chief  business  of  all  women, 
we  are  far  from  saying  that  the  last  are  wrong  in  endeavor¬ 
ing,  by  any  means  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  to  attain  to  married  life.  Yet  “  ’tis  fit  men  should 
be  coy  when  women  woo.”  It  was  commonly  held  to  be 
most  fitting  that  parents  or  near  relatives  should  take  the 
initiative  when  a  match  was  to  be  made  between  indifferent 
parties,  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  while  the  other 
sex,  it  was  presumed,  could  look  out  for  themselves.  But 
it  appears  that  there  are  many  men  incompetent  to  this, 
and  innumerable  young  women  and  widows  who  have 
neither  father,  mother,  nor  relative  able  and  willing  to 
assist  them.  What,  then,  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  How  avert 
the  misfortune  which  threatens  them  ?  The  answer  is 
easy :  Advertise  in  the  Matrimonial  News.  The  editor  of 
that  journal  is  the  matchmaker  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  paper  appears  to  be  established  on  principles  of 
the  most  business-like  description.  In  every  number  the 
reader  may  review  some  350  candidates  for  marriage,  and 
for  one  shilling  an  advertiser  may  describe  his  or  her 
attractions,  provided  that  the  same  be  done  in  no  more 
than  forty  words.  Questions  of  difficulty  or  delicacy  re¬ 
ferring  to  courtship  are  answered  gratuitously  in  these 
columns,  privately  lor  twelve  stamps,  personally  for  5s. ;  a 
fee  of  5s.  is  also  required  one  month  alter  any  marriage 
brought  about  by  this  machinery.  We  are  assured  that 
the  business  is  bond  fide,  that  confidence  and  secrecy  are 
strictly  observed,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  editor,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  marriages  have  resulted  from  his  labors. 

The  modus  operandi  is  this.  The  real  name,  address, 
and  photograph  of  each  candidate  are  deposited  with  the 
I  editor,  the  advertisement  appears,  and  those  who  like  cor- 
!  respond  in  the  Matrimonial  News,  at  first  by  numbers,  like 
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convicts  :  No.  6,000  replies  to  Nos.  6,007  and  6,010  avowing 
that  the  particulars  suit,  and  that  he  desires  an  exchange 
of  photographs.  This  is  done  through  the  editor,  who 
then,  if  Iwtii  parties  wish  it,  places  them  in  direct  private 
correspondence  with  each  other,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  fee  (amount  not  stated).  .Assuming  that  all  this  has  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  step  taken  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  personal  appearance  is  e(|ual  to  the  photograph, 
and  the  second  to  cause  their  respective  lawyers  to  inquire 
as  to  the  fortune  of  the  lad^-  and  the  “  ample  private  means  ” 
of  the  gentleman.  For  it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact,  and 
one  which  extorts  our  admiration,  that  not  only  fortune¬ 
hunting  in  these  advertisements  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence,  but  that  instances  of  extreme  disinterestedness 
abound,  so  that  men  of  “  private  fortune  ”  or  “  ample 
means  ”  expressly  slate  that  “  money  on  the  lady’s  side  is 
of  no  moment.”  Out  of  nearly  two  hundred,  not  above 
twenty  make  it  a  necessary  qualification.  One,  indeed, 
whose  list  of  attractions  is  not  of  a  solid  order,  asks  for  that 
of  which  he  apparently  has  none.  “  The  younger  son  of 
good  county  family,  aged  twenty-nine,  fair,  5  ft.  10  in.,  has 
entrdc  to  best  society,  travelled  a  great  deal,  domestic,  fond 
of  country  life,  is  a  good  shot,  rides  well,  wishes  to  marry, 
but  requires  a  wife  with  means.”  A  clergyman  possessed 
of  good  means,  who  desires  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young,  pretty,  well-educated  lady,”  to  his  eternal  honor 
adds  that  “  money,  though  an  advantage,  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  ;  ”  while  “  Achilles,  who  is  an  author  and  man  of  re¬ 
finement  and  position,  with  means  independent  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,”  only  demands  “  good  sense  and  ladylike  graces 
with  a  lady  under  forty,  A  noble,  aspiring  soul,  softened 
by  a  tender,  loving  nature,  will  find  in  Achilles  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo,  and  a  kind,  warm,  and  generous  heart.”  The 
ladies  in  general  state  that  they  are  tall  or  short,  dark  or 
fair,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  they  are  loving,  affec¬ 
tionate,  warm-hearted,  thoroughly  domesticated,  sometimes 
they  modestly  add,  “  and  are  considered  good-looking,”  or 
“  very  nice-looking,  handsome,”  etc.  One  “  feels  sure  that 
she  would  make  a  devoted  wife ;  ”  another  declares  she  is 
“  steady  ;  ”  a  third  mentions  a  highly  desirable  item,  that 
she  is  “  clean ;  ”  a  fourth  that  she  is  “  rather  stout,  but 
mild,  without  incumbrance,  of  florid  complexion,  has  a 
nice  home  and  business  of  her  own,  but  feeling  lonely  would 
like  a  suitable  partner ;  ”  a  fifth  is  “  of  comfortable  means 
and  Juno-like  appearance  ;  ”  a  sixth  would  prefer  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  if  possible  a  widower.  Many  have  ”  fascinating 
manners,”  or  are  well  connected  and  educated.  Of  widows, 
who  are  supposed  to  understand  what  man  requires,  a  large 
majority  declare  that  they  are  “jolly;”  while  only  two 
young  ladies  plead  guilty  to  that  quality.  A  considerable 
num^r  candidly  state  that  they  have  nothing  beyond  a 
faithful  loving  heart,  and  willing  disposition  to  offer ;  but 
fortunes  of  from  £  16U  to  £200  anJ  £.3.50  per  annum,  or  from 
£3,000  to  £3,500  down,  with  good  expectations,  are  quite 
common  in  these  columns.  One  has  “  golden  hair  and  a 
small  yearly  income  ;  ”  another,  “  though  poor  and  not 
without  faults,  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money.”  There  is 
a  case  which  is  appalling,  if  true  :  “  An  heiress  of  noble 
family,  aged  twenty-four,  very  handsome,  with  £720  a  year 
irom  large  landed  estates,  is  a  splendid  pianist,  harpist, 
speaks  French  and  Italian,  and  rides  and  drives.”  is  yet 
driven  to  the  Matrimonial  News.  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  she  “  will  only  correspond  with  a  gentleman  of  good 
birth.”  Of  the  gentlemen  not  one  has  the  courage  to 
state  that  he  is  short  in  stature.  They  mostly  describe 
themselves  as  good-tempere<l,  tall,  “  considered  fine-look¬ 
ing,”  “  think  that  they  can  make  a  wife  ”  or,  sometimes, 
“  any  reasonable  woman  happy,”  of  good  position,  etc. 
Many  affirm  that  they  are  in  possession  of  landed  estates, 
or  of  appointments  bringing  in  £1,000,  £l,500,  £2,000  per 
annum,  which,  if  true,  is  a  matter  easily  verified.  “  An 
heir  to  a  considerable  entailed  estate  ”  having  no  doubt  ob¬ 
served  the  satisfactory  results  in  business  when  “  a  V.  S. 
examination  is  allowed,”  mentions  that  he  is  “  of  sound 
health  and  unimpaired  constitution  ;  ”  valuable  qualities, 
indeed,  in  either  man  or  woman,  which  we  should  like  to 
see  more  in  request  than  is  now  the  case.  I'here  are  also 
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advertisements  from  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  wi^h  for 
economical  managing  helpmates.  As  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  fortune  is  rarely  the  essential,  but  good  looks,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  refinement  are  generally  demanded  ;  in  some 
instances  beauty  and  musical  talents  are  coupled  together. 
Several  wish  to  be  married  before  Christmas;  others  en¬ 
treat  for  speedy  replies,  as  they  are  going  to  Indi.i,  and  one 
wishes  to  “  marry  at  once  ”  —  this  is  a  major  in  the  army 
with  good  means,  and  all  he  desires  is  a  lady  of  good  con- 
ncciions  not  over  thirty-five. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  traffic  presents  itself  when  we 
regard  the  social  position  of  the  candidates.  In  one  batch 
there  are  two  noblemen,  two  colonels,  a  member  of  three 
learned  societies,  barristers,  physicians,  missionaries,  squires 
with  beautiful  residences  and  good  fortune,  county  magis¬ 
trates,  and  numberless  naval  and  military  officers  ;  a 
French  lady  of  title,  two  English  ditto,  one  having  a 
jointure  of  £3,000  per  annum,  two  heiresses,  whereof  one 
is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  entitled  to  large  landed  property 
on  coming  of  age  —  (is  the  Lord  Chancellor  aware  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  ward?)  —  some  half-dozen  of  noble 
family  or  of  ancient  lineage ;  and  above  the  rest  in  point 
of  urgency  is  an  application  from  a  widow  lady  ami  her 
three  daughters  all  wanting  husbands  and  having  inde¬ 
pendent  incomes.  Surely  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
strange.  On  another  point  a  few  words  of  warning  seem 
needed.  Certain  of  the  candidates  desire  to  correspond 
with  too  many  of  the  other  sex  at  once.  Thus  a  bachelor. 
No.  6,371,  “desires  to  correspond”  with  no  fewer  than 
nine  ladies;  an  Italian,  No.  6,421,  with  six;  a  medical 
man.  No.  6,456,  with  seven.  The  daughter  of  a  deceased 
officer  wishes  to  hear  from  eight  gentlemen,  and  Emmeline, 
who  is  the  offender  in  chief,  wishes  to  correspond  with  as 
many  as  fourteen.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  hardly 
fair,  nor  is  it  promising  of  future  happiness,  tor  if  the  mar¬ 
riage  accomplished  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  nucleus  of 
regret,  if  not  of  discontent,  is  already  formed.  “  If  1  had 
only  taken  5,423  instead  of  6,320,”  he  or  she  will  say,  “so 
should  I  have  been  blessed,  whereas  now,”  etc.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  of  350  weekly  advertisers  all  repre¬ 
sent  impostures,  and  we  are  assured  (though  we  remain 
doubtful)  that  detection  and  exposure  are  the  results  of 
any  attempt  at  a  hoax.  If  our  men  and  women  are  so 
driven  by  circumstances  that  they  can  find  suitable  com¬ 
panions  by  no  other  method  than  thi-,  so  be  it.  Many 
there  may  be  who  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure; 
but  according  to  Congreve  there  is  a  worse  fate  possible. 
In  his  play  of  “  The  Old  Bachelor  ”  are  the  following 
lines  :  — 

Thus  gnief  *ti11  trends  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure, 

Marrit'd  in  haste  we  ma>  repent  at  leisure ; 

Some  by  experience  find  tho^e  words  misplaced*^- 

At  leisure  married  they  repent  in  haste.’’ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  HERIKS  of  “  penny  readings  ”  have  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  director  of  police.  General 
'rrepoff,  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  numerously  attended 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  city. 

SpEAKi.NG  of  Mansard  roofs  an  exchange  says  :  “  It  i* 

very  cheap,  no  doubt,  to  increase  one’s  store-houses  by 
this  sytteiu  of  doubling  their  size  in  the  roof — a  practice, 
we  must  observe,  far  older  than  the  Paris  models,  it  being 
the  normal  way  of  forming  the  family  granary  through¬ 
out  large  districts  of  Germany.  But,  like  many  archi¬ 
tectural  economies  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  prove  a  dear 
way  in  the  end.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  charming  young 
ladies  pass  from  youth  to  middle  age  without  finding  hus¬ 
bands,  and  at  last  have  to  content  themselves  with  <-elibacy 
for  life,  arises  not  from  any  deficiency  of  fascination  on 
their  part,  not  from  any  failure  to  appreciate  their  merits, 
but  simply  because  men  shrink  from  all  the  worry  and  noise 
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jttendant  upon  the  marriage  ceremony  as  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recognized  rules  of  society.  They  prefer 
the  pafn  of  subduing  the  heart’s  best  affections  to  the  pangs 
of  the  trousseaux,  the  lockets  for  the  bridesmaids,  the  wed- 
(lin<r  breakfast,  the  speeches,  the  throwing  of  old  shoes, 
anif  other  eccentricities  considered  inseparable  from  the 
commencement  of  a  matrimonial  career. 

The  Paris  Temps  prints  a  letter  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  notorious  bandit  Suzzoni,  whose  exploits  had  been 
referred  to  in  that  journal.  M.  Suzzoni  appears  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  no  little  culture,  judging  from  the  style  and 
tenor  of  his  letter,  which  we  subjoin  :  — 

Bastia,  Novtmbtr  29. 

Sir,  —  You  have  been  good  enough  to  speak  of  mo  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  done  so.  Though 
the  bandit  puts  the  highest  price  upon  his  freedom,  he  has 
a  weakness  tor  glory  ;  but  he  aspires  to  glory  without  any 
reflection  uimn  it,  and  you  have  somewhat  misrepresented 
the  nature  of  a  transaction  in  which  I  played  what  was,  as  I 
flatter  myself,  a  rather  honorable  part.  Your  version  of 
it  would  induce  people  to  suppose  that  I  stopped  a  noble 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  upon  the  Cervione  road  merely 
with  a  view  to  depriving  him  of  his  coat  ?  1  ask  you,  sir, 

what  could  I  have  done  with  such  an  article  V  I  was  simply 
desirous  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  our  grandees,  and  to  show  him  that  in  Corsica  a 
Suzzoni  ranks  higher  than  any  count  or  duke.  I  addressed 
him  as  1  might  a  friend,  and  if  I  proposed  that  he  should 
exchange  his  coat  against  my  pilone  it  was  but  a  joke,  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  cordial  nature  of  our  interview.  I  would  make 
a  prei^ent  to  a  friend,  were  I  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  but 
should  never  dream  of  asking  for  one.  A  Corsican  bandit 
is  a  man  of  honor,  and  1  do  not  choose  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  Greek  or  a  Neapolitan  confrhre.  So  far  from  my  having 
ezereised  any  unfavorable  influence  upon  M.  de  Pozzo  de 
Borgo’s  election,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  dignified 
attitude  during  our  interview  gained  him  many  votes. 

Yours,  etc.,  Suzzoni. 

Some  of  the  adventures  of  M.  et  Mmc.  Turlupin  have 
been  set  to  music  by  M.  Guiraud,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  de  I’Athende.  'Fhe  actor  generally 
known  as  Turlupin,  but  whose  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Belleville,  began  life  as  a  showman  at  the  fairs  about 
Paris ;  but,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  whom  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  amuse,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  end  his  life  as  a  “  theatrical  manager  ”  in  the 
most  approved  sense  of  the  term.  His  name,  like  Moliire’s 
Tartufle,  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  French  dictionary,  and 
“turlupiner  ”  and  “  turlupinade  ”  are  to  be  found  in  writers 
who  do  not  condescend  to  the  slang  of  the  Figaro  or  the 
“penny  gall’s  ”  of  the  outer  Boulevards.  The  plot  is  based 
upon  Turlupin’s  arrival  with  his  strolling  company  at  the 
Fete  des  l.oges  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  where  the 
captain  of  gendarmerie  threatens  to  prohibit  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “  Amorous  Crayfish,”  and  the  innkeeper  to 
supply  him  with  breakfast.  How  Mine.  Turlupin  gets 
her  husband  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  the  nephew 
of  the  captain  of  gendarmerie  and  the  daughter  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper  —  who  are,  of  course,  secretly  engaged  —  is  very 
prettily  said,  or  rather  sung,  and  the  last  scene  in  which 
the  former  pair  are  brought  to  l>ook  by  finding  themselves 
upon  the  stage  where  M.  Turlupin’s  comedy  is  to  be  en¬ 
acted,  and  by  his  threat  of  drawing  up  the  curtain  and  dis¬ 
closing  them  to  the  assembled  audience,  is  put  together 
with  no  small  amount  of  dramatic  ingenuity. 


MF.MORIAL  VERSES 

OR  TUB  DKATU  OF  TllkoPUlLB  OAUTIEH. 

Death,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  I  So  saith 
Love,  with  eyes  set  against  the  face  of  Death  ; 

What  have  I  done,  O  thou  strong  Death,  to  thee, 
Tliat  mine  own  lips  should  wither  from  thy  breath  t 
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Though  thou  be  blind  as  fire  or  as  the  sea. 

Why  should  thy  waves  and  storms  make  war  on  mo  1 
Is  it  for  hate  thou  hast  to  find  me  fair. 

Or  for  desire  to  kiss,  if  it  might  be. 


My  very  mouth  of  song,  and  kill  me  there  1 
So  with  keen  rains  vexing  his  erownless  hair. 

With  bright  feet  bruised  from  no  delightful  way, 
Through  darkness  and  the  disenchanted  air. 

Lost  Love  went  weeping  half  a  winter’s  day. 

And  the  armed  wind  that  smote  him  seemed  to  say. 
How  shalt  the  dew  live  when  the  dawn  is  fled. 

Or  wherefore  should  the  Mayflower  outlast  May  ? 

Then  Death  took  lA>ve  by  the  right  hand  and  said. 
Smiling  :  Come  now  and  look  upon  thy  dead. 

But  Love  cast  down  the  glories  of  his  eyes. 

And  bowed  down  like  a  flower  his  flowerless  head. 

And  Death  spake,  saying  :  What  ails  thee  in  such  wise. 
Being  god,  to  shut  thy  sight  up  from  the  skies  ? 

If  thou  canst  see  not,  hast  tiiou  ears  to  hear  ? 

Or  is  thy  soul  too  as  a  leaf  that  dies'? 

Even  as  he  spake  with  fleshless  lips  of  fear. 

But  soft  as  sleep  sings  in  a  tired  man’s  ear. 

Behold,  the  winter  was  not,  and  its  might 
Felt,  and  fruits  broke  forth  of  the  barren  year. 

And  upon  earth  was  largess  of  great  light. 

And  moving  music  winged  for  world-wide  flight. 

And  shapes  and  sounds  of  gods  beheld  and  heard. 
And  day’s  foot  set  upon  the  neck  of  night. 

And  with  such  song  the  hollow  ways  were  stirred 
As  of  a  god’s  heart  hidden  in  a  bird. 

Or  as  the  whole  soul  of  the  son  in  spring 
Should  find  full  utterance  in  one  flower-soft  word. 

And  all  the  season  should  break  forth  and  sing 
From  one  flower’s  lips,  in  one  rose  triumphing ; 

Such  breath  and  light  of  song  as  of  a  flame 
Made  ears  and  spirits  of  them  that  heard  it  ring. 

And  Love  beholding  knew  not  for  the  same 
The  shape  that  led  him,  nor  in  face  nor  name. 

For  he  was  bright  and  great  of  thews  and  fair. 

And  in  Love’s  eyes  ho  was  not  Death  bnt  Fame. 

Not  that  gray  ghost  whose  lifels  empty  and  bare 
And  his  limbs  moulded  out  of  mortal  air, 

A  cloud  of  change  that  shifts  into  a  shower, 

And  dies  and  leaves  no  light  for  time  to  wear. 

But  a  god  clothed  with  his  own  joy  and  power, 

A  Kod  rerisen  out  of  his  mortal  hour 

Immortal,  king  and  Icrd  of  time  and  space. 

With  eyes  that  look  on  them  as  from  a  tower. 

And  where  he  stood  the  pale  sepulchral  place 
Bloomed,  as  new  life  might  in  a  bloodless  face. 

And  where  men  sorrowing  came  to  seek  a  tomb 
With  funeral  flowers  and  tears  for  grief  and  grace. 

They  saw  with  light  as  of  a  world  in  bloom 
The  portal  of  the  House  of  Fame  illume 
The  ways  of  life  wherein  we  toiling  tread. 

And  watched  the  darkness  as  a  brand  consume. 

And  through  the  gates  where  rule  the  deathless  dead 
The  sound  of  a  new  singer’s  soul  was  shed 
That  sang  among  his  kinsfolk,  and  a  Ix-am 
Shot  from  the  star  on  a  new  ruler’s  head. 

A  new  star  lighting  the  Lethean  stream, 

A  new  song  mixed  into  the  song  supreme 
Made  of  all  souls  of  singers  and  their  might, 

That  makes  of  life  and  time  and  death  a  dream. 

Thy  star,  thy  song,  O  soul  that  in  our  sight 
Wast  as  a  sun  that  made  for  man’s  delight 
Flowers  and  all  fruits  in  season,  being  so  near 
'fhe  s'-n-god’s  face,  our  god  that  gives  us  light. 

To  him  of  all  gods  that  we  love  or  fear 
Thou  among  all  men  by  thy  name  wast  dear. 

Dear  to  the  god  that  gives  us  spirit  of  song 
To  bind  and  burn  all  hearts  of  men  that  bear. 
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The  god  that  makes  men’s  words  too  sweet  and  strong 
For  life  or  time  or  death  to  do  them  wrong. 

Who  sealed  with  his  thy  spirit  for  a  sira, 

And  filled  it  with  his  breath  thy  whole  life  long. 

Who  made  thy  moist  lips  fiery  with  new  wine 
Pressed  from  the  grapes  of  song  the  sovereign  vine, 
And  with  all  love  of  all  thinn  loveliest 
Gave  thy  soul  power  to  make  them  more  divine. 

That  thou  might’st  breathe  upon  the  breathless  rest 
Of  marble,  till  the  brows  and  lips  and  breast 
Felt  fall  from  off  them  as  a  cancelled  curse 
That  speechless  sleep  wherewith  they  lived  opprest. 

Who  gave  thee  strength  and  heat  of  spirit  to  pierce 
All  clouds  of  form  and  color  that  disperse 
And  leave  the  spirit  of  beauty  to  remould 
In  types  of  clean  chryselephantine  verse. 

Who  gave  thee  words  more  golden  than  fine  gold 
To  carve  in  shapes  more  glorious  than  of  old. 

And  build  thy  sonn  up  in  the  sight  of  time 
As  statues  set  in  godhead  manifold. 

In  sight  and  scorn  of  temporal  change  and  clime 
That  meet  the  sun  rerisen  with  refluent  rhyme  — 

As  god  to  god  might  answer  face  to  face  — 

From  lips  whereon  the  morning  strikes  sublime. 

Dear  to  the  god,  our  god  who  gave  thee  place 
Among  the  chosen  of  days,  the  royal  race. 

The  lords  of  light,  whose  eyes  of  old  and  cars 
Saw  even  on  earth  and  heard  him  for  a  space. 

There  are  the  souls  of  those  once  mortal  years 
That  wrought  with  fire  of  joy  and  light  of  tears. 

In  words  divine  as  deeds  that  grew  thereof, 

Such  music  as  he  swoons  with  love  who  hears. 

There  are  the  lives  that  lighten  from  above 
Our  under  lives,  the  sphe^  souls  that  move  _ 

Through  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illumined  air, 
Whence  we  that  hear  them  singing  die  with  love. 

There  all  the  crowned  Hellenic  heads,  and  there 
The  old  gods  who  made  men  godlike  as  they  were. 
The  lyric  lips  wherefrom  all  songs  take  fire. 

Live  eyes,  and  light  of  Apollonian  hair. 

There  round  the  sovereign  passion  of  that  lyre 
Which  the  stars  hear  and  tremble  with  desire. 

The  ninefold  light  Pierian  is  made  one 
That  here  we  see  divided,  and  aspire, 

Seeing,  after  this  or  that  crown  to  be  won ; 

But  where  they  hear  the  singing  of  the  sun. 

All  form,  all  sound,  all  color,  and  all  thought 
Are  as  one  body  and  soul  in  unison. 

There  the  song  sung  shines  as  a  picture  wrought. 

The  painted  mouths  sing  that  on  earth  say  nought, 
The  carven  limbs  have  sense  of  blood  and  growth. 
And  large-eyed  life  that  seeks  nor  lacks  nor  aught. 

There  all  the  music  of  tay  living  mouth 
Lives,  and  all  loves  wrought  of  thine  band  in  youth. 
And  bound  about  the  breasts  and  brows  with  gold. 
And  colored  pale  or  dusk  from  north  or  south. 

Fair  living  things  made  to  thy  will  of  old. 

Bom  of  thy^lips,  no  births  of  mortal  mould. 

That  in  the  world  of  song  about  thee  wait. 

Where  thought  and  truth  are  one  and  manifold. 

Within  the  graven  lintels  of  the  gate 
What  here  divides  our  vision  and  our  fate, 

The  dreams  we  walk  in  and  the  troths  of  sleep, 

All  sense  and  spirit  have  life  inseparate. 

There  what  one  thinks,  is  his  to  grasp  and  keep ; 
There  are  no  dreams,  but  very  joys  to  reap. 

No  foiled  desires  that  die  before  delight. 

No  fears  to  see  across  our  joys  and  weep. 


There  hast  thou  all  thy  will  of  thought  and  sight. 

All  hope  for  harvest,  and  all  heaven  for  flight ; 

The  sunrise  of  whose  golden-mouthed  glad  head 
To  paler  songless  ghosts  was  heat  and  light. 

Here  where  the  sunset  of  our  year  is  red. 

Men  think  of  thee  as  of  the  summer  dead. 

Gone  forth  before  the  snows,  before  thy  day. 

With  unshod  feet,  with  brows  unchaplcted. 

Conld’st  thou  not  wait  till  age  had  wound,  they  say. 
Round  those  wreathed  brows  his  soft  white  blossoms'?  Nay. 

Why  should’st  thou  vex  thy  soul  with  this  harsh  air. 
Thy  bright'winged  soul,  once  free  to  take  its  way  ? 

Nor  for  men’s  reverence  hadst  thou  need  to  wear 
The  holy  flower  of  gray  time-hallowed  hair. 

Nor  were  it  fit  that  aught  of  thee  grew  old. 

Fair  lover  all  thy  days  of  all  things  lair. 

And  hear  we  not  thy  words  of  molten  gold 
Singing  ?  or  is  their  light  and  heat  a  cold 

Whereat  men  warmed  their  spirits  ?  Nay,  for  all 
These  yet  are  with  us,  ours  to  hear  and  hold. 

The  lovely  laughter,  the  clear  tears,  the  call 
Of  love  to  love  on  ways  where  shadows  fall. 

Through  doors  of  dim  division  and  disguise. 

And  music  made  of  doubts  unmusical ; 

The  love  that  caught  strange  light  from  death’s  own  eyes 
And  filled  death’s  lips  with  fiery  words  and  sighs. 

And  half  asleep  let  feed  from  veins  of  his 
Her  close  red  warm  snake’s  mouth.  Egyptian-wise ; 

And  that  great  night  of  love  more  strange  than  this 
When  she  that  made  the  whole  world’s  hate  and  bliss 
Made  king  of  the  whole  world’s  desire  a  slave. 

And  killed  him  in  mid  kingdom  with  a  kiss ; 

Veiled  loves  that  shifted  shapes  and  shafts,  and  gave. 
Laughing,  strange  gifts  to  hands  that  durst  not  crave. 
Flowers  double-blossomed,  fruits  of  scent  and  hue 
Sweet  as  the  bride-bed,  stranger  than  the  grave ; 

All  joys  and  wonders  of  old  lives  and  new 
That  ever  in  love’s  shine  or  shadow  grew. 

And  all  the  grief  whereof  he  dreams  and  grieves. 

And  all  sweet  roots  fed  on  his  light  and  dew ; 

All  these  through  thee  our  spirit  of  sense  perceives. 

As  threads  in  the  unseen  woof  thy  music  weaves. 

Birds  caught  and  snared  that  fill  our  ears  with  thee. 
Bay-blossoms  in  thy  wreath  of  brow-bound  leaves. 

Mixed  with  the  masque  of  death’s  old  comedy 
Though  thou  too  pass,  have  here  our  flowers,  that  we 
For  all  the  flowers  thou  gav’st  upon  thee  shed. 

And  pass  n  ^t  crownless  to  Persephone. 

Blue  lotus-blooms  and  white  and  rosy  red 
We  wind  with  poppies  for  thy  silent  head. 

And  on  this  margin  of  the  sundering  sea 
Leave  thy  sweet  li^t  to  rise  upon  the  dead. 

Aloehnon  Charles  Swinburki. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  op  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  Th« 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  bj 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorised 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Disorders,  use 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  having  proved  their  efficacj 
by  a  test  of  many  years. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  effecting  won¬ 
derful  cures.  H.  G.  White  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Michigan  that 
is  printed  upon  a  four  cylinder  rotary  press. 
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